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FOREWORD 


by 
GENERAL SIR JOHN MONASH, G.C.MG., K.C.B., V.D. 


One of the false notions widely entertained in Australia 
at the present time is that the story of the Australian 
Force has shown that it does not need long prior 
preparation to enable a nation to mobilise its resources 
and to place in the field an army properly trained, 
equipped and led. On the contrary, the A..F. proves 
nothing of the kind, and Australia would have fared ill 
if it had not been that, for long years before the Great 
‘War, very many of its senior permanently employed and 
citizen officers had trained themselves, by study and 
application, in the Science of War in its many branches, 
and so were available, as qualified commanders, upon the 
outbreak of the War. 


The necessity for such preparation, during peace-time, 
is to-day more paramount than ever, and therefore every 
contribution to the literature of war, which is directed 
to assisting in their studies of the problems of war, both 
the present-day officers of the Military Forces, as also 
the studious and thinking public, is to be warmly 
welcomed. 


One of the outstanding ingredients of leadership, and 
one which has supreme significance, is that all the great 
war leaders of the past were, during their careers, dili- 
gent and receptive students of the campaigns of preceding 
times. Many of them have acknowledged, in their 
writings, the inspirations which they have received from 
such studies. For it is from the study of past wars, and 
of the factors which led to successes or failures, whether 
in the direction of strategy or grand tactics, or in the 
narrower field of minor tactics, organisation and supply, 
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that the best possible preparation for future campaigns 
is to be sought. 


Lest it be thought that warfare changes with the 
centuries, and that the happenings of former days are no 
guide to the future, it must be emphasised that,. although 
weapons, warlike equipment, transport and communica- 
tions have undergone steady technical improvement, the 
basic principles of strategy and even tactics have 
remained practically unchanged from the days of 
Alexander: Harnibal and Caesar. That is why the 
study of past campaigns is now, and always will be, so 
profitable to all who aspire to equip themselves for leader- 
ship in the field. : 


This volume is a welcome, useful and timely addition 
to our sources of information regarding the recent war 
on the Western Front, and particularly so because it 
presents a broad story in a bold outline, enabling the 
Salient features of the four years of struggle in France 
and Flanders to be grasped more clearly and more 
quickly than can be done from the many partial and 
sectional histories which already would fill the shelves of 
a tolerably large library, 


The author's work will be appreciated by all readers 
for his careful and painstaking research, for his dis- 
passionate and impartial handling of his theme, and for 
the direct, lucid and scholarly style in which he presents 
his narrative. 2 


I deem it a privilege to have been given the opportunity 
of commending this book to the consideration of the 
reader, 


JOHN MONASH, General. © 
_ August, 1930, 28 


PREFACE. 


- This pamphlet is issued in response to many requests 
for a record of a lecture on the operations in France and 
Belgium, .1914-1918,- delivered at the United Service 
Institute of Victoria on 11th June, 1930, and is designed 
to assist officers in the detailed study of this campaign. 


‘Without a comprehensive picture of a campaign as a 
whole, much of the significence of its individual phases 
is lost, and it is hoped that the pamphlet will serve as a 
general introduction to the campaign. on the Western 
Front and enable the student to gain a clear outline of 
the various operations in this theatre. 


Such a picture can be obtained by tracing, through the 
many vicissitudes of the ~campaign, the~“thread of its 
strategical development. This has been the aim of the 
writer, and little more has been or reed than to show 
the: development of the strategical plans. : ‘: 


Reference to controversial matter has been emitted: as, 
much as possible, to avoid- obscuring the main issues, and 
for this reason, too, tactical developments have been dealt 
with only when they had a definite influence upon the 
general prosecution of the war. 


It is hoped that the perusal. of the facts hee pecoeded 
will leave the reader with a keen appreciation of the part 
played by the British soldier and his leaders, which many 
post-war critics have found useful to decry. 


The more important books consulted are given below, 
and they are recommended to the student for his detailed 
examination of particular operations: 


Military Despatches. 


Military Operations: France and Belgium (Official History). 
By Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. 
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Sir Douglas Haig’s Command, 1915-1918. By G. A. B. Dewar 
and Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston, C.B. 


Field-Marshal Earl Haig. By Brigadier-General J. Charteris, 
C.MG., D.S.O. . Ot Gis 


German Strategy in the Great War. By Lieut.-Colonel Philip 
Neame. : 


Forty Days in 1914. _ The Last Four Months. By Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


’ My War Memories, 1914-1918. By General Ludendorff. 
The Marne Campaign. By Major F. E. Whitton. 
On Future Warfare. By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. 


Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. By Major-General Sir 
C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. 


es Ypres, 1914. By the German General Staff, : 


The Story of the Fourth Army. By. Major-General Sir 
Archibald Montgomery, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


- The Australian Victories in France in 1918. By General Sir 
John Monash, G.C.MG., K.C.B. 


_ 1am deeply grateful to General Sir John Monash for 
the interest he has taken and for the valuable advice he 
has given. My thanks are due to Majors N. G. M. 
Browne and W. J. Urquhart, Australian Staff Corps, for 
their assistance in checking the narrative. 


ALAN B. STEELE. . 
_ August, 1930. 
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A General Outline 


CHAPTER I. 


THE POLITICAL PREPARATION OF THE EUROPEAN 
STAGE, 


1, POLICY AND STRATEGY. 


Policy defines national aims, and political development 
may be taken as the growth of national aspirations. 
Strategy may be taken as the warlike measures adopted 
to maintain or enforce national aims. The aspirations 
of one nation frequently conflict with those of another, 
and determined fostering of both inevitably leads to war, 
the armed forces becoming the final instrument of policy. 
The study of political development is, therefore, ari 
integral part of the study of war, as, by accurate observa~ 
tion and deduction, it is possible to determine the war 
measures necessary to meet the -probable strategical 
action of the potential enemy. The steady political 
development of united Germany was a big factor in 
determining the strategy of the European nations. 


: 2. THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY. 


The political development of Germany, as far as it 
cancerns the Great War, dates back to the middle. of 
the last. century. At that time the greater part of 
Central Europe consisted of a number of German States 
loosely bound together. Both Prussia and Austria were 
anxious to assume the leadership of these States, and, in 
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1864, by their combined action, they prevented Denmark 
from incorporating Schleswig into the Danish Kingdom. 
Bismarck was then the political leader of Prussia, and he 
had visions of a united Germany, under the leadership of 
a Prussian monarch. Austria stood in the way, and the 
conflicting aspirations of the two countries led to the 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866, in which Prussia was 
victorious. Austria was definitely excluded from German 
affairs, and the German States were formed into two 
Federations, with Prussia as the dominant power in the 
northern group. 


After the close of the war, Bismarck devoted all his 
energy to the formation of a Greater Germany, and his 
efforts caused grave concern to France, who had no 
desire to see the rise of a powerful united nation on her 
frontier. She accordingly brought about the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, with the object of destroying the 
growing pve of Prussia. Prussian arms were again 
successful, and on 18th January, 1871, William I., King 
of Prussia, was proclaimed Emperor of Germany. From 
that time onwards Germany grew in strength, both at 
home and abroad, and the 20th century saw her a 
powerful Continental and Colonial Empire, with world- 
wide aspirations which brought her into political conflict 
with the British Empire, France and Russia. 


3. EUROPEAN ALLIANCES. 


Diplomacy, the handmaiden of policy, next played her 
part, and, from 1879 onwards, the diplomatic organisation 
of the great European Powers rapidly developed. By 
1907 the organisation of two groups, pro-German and 
anti-German, had become a definite factor. 


In 1879 Germany formed an alliance with Austria, and 
in 1887, further increased her power by the Triple 
Alliance with Austria and Italy. France in 1890 
responded with an alliance with Russia, who was politi- 
cally opposed to Austria, and from 1903 fostered friendly 
relations with England, which were later designated the 
Entente Cordiale. In 1907, England and Russia signed 
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an agreement mutually limiting their spheres of activity 
in Asia. This agreement, together with the Franco- 
Russian Alliance, and the Entente Cordiale, gave rise 
to what was known as the Triple Entente, and though 
there was no actual alliance, there was a powerful feeling 
of goodwill and co-operation. 


Thus, prior to the Great War, the leading powers of 
Europe were divided into two groups, and, as might be 
expected, Germany, with the co-operation of Austria and 
Italy, was shaping her strategy so as to be able to deal 
with England, France and Russia. She hoped, however, 
to avoid conflict with England until such time as France 
and Russia had been subjugated. It might almost be 
said that Germany viewed England as purely a maritime 
power, and unlikely to commit herself to land warfare 
on the Continent. With England out of the reckoning, 
the strategy to be formulated by Germany concerned a 
war on two fronts—the frontiers of Russia and France. 


In the probable cockpit of the future stood Belgium, 
whose neutrality was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Prussia and Russia, by the treaties of 1831 and 
1839. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE STRATEGIC PLANS OF THE NATIONS, 


"1, GENERAL. 


. The plans of the various nations for mobilisation, con- 
centration and initial movements were not hurriedly 
formed in 1914, but were built up during a period of 
years prior to the outbreak of war. As armed force is 
the final instrument of policy, it is obvious that the war 
plans of a nation must be influenced by its political 
development and gradually shaped until the instrument 
is in harmony with the object to be achieved. The 
development of the strategic plans of the nations directly 
concerned with the Western Front are briefly outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 


2. GERMANY. 


Germany, holding a central position, with France and 
Russia as her probable opponents, was forced to conceive 
a plan which would make it possible to deal simultan- 
eously with both nations. 


In 1871, the elder Moltke, Chief of the General Staff, 
considered that the German Army was capable of carry~ 
ing out simultaneous offensive campaigns on both the 
French and Russian fronts. In 1873, owing to France’s 
unexpected recovery from the war of 1870, the plan was 
changed to provide for an offensive against France and 
a temporary defensive role on the Russian front, but. in 
1879, owing to the Austrian Alliance and the fact that 
France had strongly fortified her Eastern frontier, Moltke 
reversed the roles. 


In 1891, Count Von Schlieffen became Chief of the 
General Staff, and he continued to build up the plan of 
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Moltke. In succeeding year, the armies of the Powers 
increased so greatly in size that Schlieffen came to the 
conclusion that, owing to the lack of vital objectives and 
the unlimited territory over which the Russians could 
withdraw, it would be impossible to achieve early decisive 
results in Russia. He, therefore, resorted to the original 
plan of an Eastern defensive and a Western offensive. 
His first plan was a frontal attack together with a decisive 
turning movement around the northern flank. To achieve 
the turning movement it was definitely decided to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium. The growth of the Continental 
armies gradually made the turning movement wider and 
wider until Schlieffen finally gave up the idea of a frontal 
attack, and decided on a defensive in the South, with the 
turning movement pivoting on the fortified area of Metz- 
Thionville. 

In 1906, Schlieffen was replaced by the younger 
Moltke, who adhered to the plan in general, but as fresh 
formations in the German Army grew he provided for 
the strengthening of his defensive wing rather than the 
offensive wing. The objective was to be the French 
field army, and it was intended to swing the outer flank 
of the turning movement round the western side of 
Paris and then drive the French eastward against the 
Swiss frontier. The scope of the plan was, as results 
proved, too wide for the forces available, and, as will be 
shown later, the plan had to be modified by passing the 
outer flank east, and not west, of Paris, 

Only 123% divisions and one cavalry division were to 
be left to operate on the Russian front in co-operation 
with the Austro-Hungarian Army. 


3. FRANCE, 


For France the problem of defence against her virile 
neighbour was by no means easy of solution. The 
potential manpower of France was not only less than that 
of Germany, but it was steadily declining in comparison. 
The frontier, although mountainous in parts, possessed 
little. natural protection, and the German armies, in addi- 
tion to having the advantage of superior numbers, also 
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had the advantage of movement not unduly restricted 
by topographical and artificial features. 


Little could be done to solve the manpower problem, 
but it was possible to take action to restrict the movement 
of the German armies, France commenced, therefore, 
to fortify the Franco-German Frontier on a plan of 
fortified and unfortified zones. From the Swiss frontier 
to Epinal were constructed approximately forty miles of 
fortifications; the zone Epinal to Toul was left unfortified; 
from Toul to Verdun another fortified zone was con- 
structed; the thirty miles between Verdun and the Belgian 
frontier were left open. - In rear were the fortresses of 
Besancon, Dijon, Langres, Reims, and Laon. Relying on 
the guarantee of Belgian neutrality, no action was taken 
to fortify the Franco-Belgian frontier, but old-fashioned 
defences existed at La Fere, Maubeuge, and Lille. 


The strategic plan, based on the fortification of the 
frontier, was, in its initial stage, to be defensive, and, 
as the German forces penetrated through the gaps, they 
were to be struck by a counter offensive. This defensive 
strategy was sound in that it gave to France the maximum 
benefits derivable from the frontier defences. 


The plan was, however, never put into effect, for 
during the years preceding the war there grew up in 
France the desire for an immediate offensive. Defensive 
strategy is out of harmony with French national char- 
acter, and, under the leadership of Joffre, who was 
appointed Chief of the General Staff in 1912, the whole 
plan was scrapped and a new one substituted. 


The French opinion of probable German strategy was 
that one of four courses would be followed : 
(a) Direct attack based on Metz 
(b) Northern flank attack 
(c) Southern flank attack 
(d) or a combination of the above. 


The counter strategy decided upon was a concentration 
in the centre astride the line of possible direct attack 
from Metz. 
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To counteract any flank envelopment the French 
intended to drive an attack straight through the centre, 
passing on either. side of Metz, and then to strike the 

flank of the German enveloping force. 


The weakness of the French plan lay in the fact that 
if strong German forces moved through Belgium and the 
southern German Armies held their ground, the whole 
French plan must crumple up. It has been often said 
that in the execution of a plan risks may be taken, but 
the plan itself should not be based on a risk. The French 
plan, undoubtedly, was based on a very great risk. If 
the offensive failed to penetrate and upset the German 
plan of envelopment, the whole of the French dispositions 
would have to be adjusted in most unfavourable circum- 
stances, and even were penetration successful, the 
German envelopment might quite possibly reach the rear 
of the French armies before the French could win the 
initiative. In either case the French Army would be 
placed in a strategically unsound situation. 

Had France adhered to her original plan of defensive 
strategy, her forces would have. been in a position from 
which movement, to meet the decisive stroke, would not 
have been nearly as difficult as it was in 1914. 


4. ENGLAND. 


The trend of political development in Europe left little 
doubt as to the sides on which the various nations would 
be in the event of a general conflict. In accordance with 
the spirit of the Triple Entente, Great Britain was pre- 
pared to give naval assistance to France, and, if neces- 
sary, to send troops to the Continent. 


As far back as 1908, it appeared to many in England 
that a general war in Europe was inevitable. In fact, 
in that year Lord Haldane informed Sir John French that 
he (French) would probably command the expeditionary 
force if it were sent to the Continent. 


For some years prior to the War, the British and 
French General Staffs had been in close and secret con- 
sultation. The plan evolved was for a British force to 
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detrain at various stations between Maubeuge and 
Le Cateau and concentrate on the left flank of the French 
Armies. This force was to be found from the Regular 
Army and its safe arrival in France was dependent upon 
the British Navy keeping the English Channel free. 


5. BELGIUM. 


In keeping with the treaty for her neutrality Belgium 
based her strategic plan on the placing of some part of 
her force to face each possible line of attack, ie., from 
Germany, France, England, and Holland. On any given 
front there was a definite formation on which those from 
other parts could form. 


In peace, the Belgian Field Forces were disposed as 
follows:— : 
/  * Ist Division—Ghent.: 

2nd Division—Antwerp. 

3rd Division—Liege. 
4th Division—Namur and Charleroi. 

5th Division—Mons. 

6th Division—Brussels. 

Cavalry Division—Brussels. . 


Antwerp was the great fortress of Belgium and the final 
refuge and rallying point of the Field Army. 
’. To assist the Field Army in its defensive measures, a 
number of fortified areas were given a _ garrison 
establishment. 


6. RUSSIA. 
(Insofar as it affected the Western Front.) 


Russia instinctively wished to make her main effort 
against her natural enemy Austria. In deference to the 
wish of France, that pressure be brought to bear on 
Germany at the earliest possible moment, Russia arranged 
to use. two armies in an invasion of East Prussia, in 
addition to an offensive against Austria. 
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oe ee CHAPTER IIL: 


THE PLANS ARE PUT INTO OPERATION. 


t, THE OUTBREAK OF WAR. 


’ The diplomatic exchanges immediately prior to the war 
make interesting reading, and the student of war should 
be convinced that if nations are determined to go to war, 
the writing of diplomatic notes will not stop them. The 
difference between the cause of war and the excuse for 
war should be noted. The cause of the Great War was, 
beyond question, Germany’s desire and readiness to make 
a bid for supreme world power. The history of the 
“excuse” for the Great War is, briefly:— 


On 28th June, 1914, the Austrian Archduke, Francis 
Ferdinand, was assassinated at Sarajevo, and, on 23rd 
July, Austria-Hungary sent an ultimatum to Serbia. On 
28th, Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia, and next 
day Russia ordered partial mobilisation as an indication 
of her intention to assist Serbia. On 31st, Russia ordered 
general mobilisation, and, on 6th August, Austria- 
Hungary responded with a declaration of war. 


On 31st July Germany: sent an ultimatum to Russia, and 
declared war on the following day. In accordance with 
the terms of the Russian Alliance, France ordered general 
mobilisation on Ist August, and on 3rd August, under the 
pretext of violation of the frontier by France, Germany 
declared war. 


On 2nd August, Germany demanded a free passage 
through Belgium, and, this being refused, declared war 
on the 4th. Great Britain, honouring her guarantee of 
Belgium's neutrality, immediately declared war on 
Germany. 
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On 3rd August, Italy declared her neutrality, and this 
enabled France to concentrate her resources against 
Germany. 


2, THE CONCENTRATION OF THE ARMIES ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


(a) German. 


The areas of concentration of the German Armies on 
the Western Front were as follows:— 


First Army—East of the Maastricht tongue of Dutch 
territory. 

Second Army—Aix-la-~Chapelle to Malmedy. 

Third Army—Malmedy to Luxembourg frontier. 

Fourth Army—Luxembourg. 

Fifth Army—Thionville-Metz. 

Sixth Army—Metz-Sarrebourg. 

Seventh Army—Strasburg and south along the 

Rhine. 


(b) French. 


‘The areas of concentration ordered for the French 
Armies were:— 


First Army—Epinal. 

Second Army—Nancy. 

Third Army—Verdun. 

Fifth Army—Between (excl.) Verdun and Mezieres, 
with a detachment east of the Meuse. 

Fourth Army—lIn reserve Sainte Menehould-Com 
mercy. 


On either flank was a group of Reserve Divisions :— 
4 Reserve Divisions—Belfort. 


3 Reserve Divisions—Vervins. 


_ This concentration plan was not put into effect, as the 
disclosure by the German concentration of the probable 
German plan caused an immediate alteration, and,, by 
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20th August, the French Armies were concentrated as 
follows :— 


The Army of Alsace (a new group)—Mulhausen. 

First and Second Armies—Across the frontier east 
of Luneville and Nancy, with the right flank 
near Sarrebourg. 

The Rees of Lorraine (a new group)—Observing 

etz. 

Third and Fourth Armies—Close up to the Belgium 
frontier between Longwy and Sedan. 

Fifth Army—From Dinant to Charleroi. 

Three Territorial Divisions were at Douai, Arras, 
and Hazebrouck. 

Sordets Cavalry Corps was operating. on the north- 
ern flank of the Fifth Army. 


(c) Belgian. 9 
The areas of concentration of the Belgian Army were: 
3rd Division—Liege. 
Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 6th Divisions—On the River Gette. 
4th Division—Namur. 
The Cavalry Division was to cover the concentration 
of the Divisions on the Gette. 


On 6th August the 3rd Division was withdrawn from 
Liege, and it joined the main force on the Gette. 


(d) British. 


The British Expeditionary Force began to cross the 
Channel on 12th August, and on 14th August to move 
forward by train to the area of concentration between 
Maubeuge and Le Cateau. 


The original Expeditionary Force consisted of:— 


ist Cavalry Division. 

- 5th Cavalry Brigade. 

“I. Corps (1st and 2nd Divisions). 
II. Corps (3rd and 5th Divisions). 
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L.O.C: Troops (19th Infantry Brigade and Technica} 
Troops). 
R.F.C. (4 Squadrons and an aircraft park). 


Ill. Corps (4th and 6th Divisions) was formed in 
France on 31st August. 4th Division arrived in France 
during the night 22nd/23rd August, and took part in the 


battle of Le Cateau. 
. 6th Division arrived in France 9th/10th September. 


3. HOSTILITIES COMMENCE. 


(a) The Opening Phase in Belgium. 


-On the morning of 4th August, German cavalry crossed 
the frontier, and by nightfall the heads of German 
columns of all arms were some miles into Belgium. This 
strategic advanced guard was a composite force, and 
found from various Corps. Evidently the units were 
those first ready for action, and no doubt were allotted, 
in the pre-war plan, the role of clearing the way through 
Belgium. 


On 5th, the force reached Liege, and on 6th the town 
-was entered and the fortress was beseiged. On 12th 
‘the Germans effected their first surprise in materiel by 
‘bringing into action 42cm Howitzers, which were pre- 
‘viously considered impracticable for mobile warfare. On 
16th the last of the forts fell. 


Meanwhile on 10th the Germans, passing by Liege, 
gained contact with the Belgian Field Army on the Gette, 
driving it back on Antwerp on 18th August. 


Further south German cavalry gained contact with the 
4th Belgian Division at Namur on 5th August, but it was 
not until 20th that the Second and Third German Armies, 
moving forward, drove in the Belgian outposts. Again 
with the aid of 42cm Howitzers, the Germans quickly 
captured Namur, which fell on 25th August. . The 4th 
Belgian Division, to avoid capture, had already with- 
drawn into France, from. whence it moved to Antwerp. 
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_ Much has been said of the strategic value of the 
Belgian defence. Authorities have stated that by it the 
Allies gained at least four days’ grace. This claim 
appears extravagant in view of the statement in post-war 
German publications that the German armies were timed 
to teach the line Thionville-Sedan-Mons on the 22nd day 
of mobilisation (23rd August). On this date the German 
Fifth and First Armies were slightly ahead of the line, 
whilst the Third and Second Armies were approximately 
15 miles short. The fact that the heads of the Second 
and Third Armies did not reach Namur until 20th—two 
days’ march from the above-mentioned line—supports the 
German statements regarding their time-table. 


One great service the Belgian Army did render was, 
that by its active defence of Antwerp, it seriously affected 
the numbers the enemy had available for the crisis on 
the Marne. 


(b) Preliminary Operations in France. 


_ Unsatisfactory as the French plan was for dealing with 
the situation, it was made more so by the initiation of 
offensive operations in Alsace early in August. The 
French Government was most anxious to create a good 
impression in Alsace and Lorraine—ceded to Prussia 
after the war of 1870—with the object of encouraging the 
inhabitants to join the French Colours. The offensive 
began on 6th August, and was renewed on 14th August, 
but it failed to achieve its political object. The net result 
was an expenditure of force in a zone well removed from 
that which was to prove the decisive one. 


On 8th August General Joffre issued a warning order 
that as soon as concentration was complete (18th) a 
general advance would be made. In the meantime the 
armies were to gain ground forward in preparation. As 
the situation developed in Belgium, General Joffre decided 
to make his principal attack with the Third and Fourth 
Armies in a north-easterly direction through the Ardennes 
and to precede it with a secondary attack by the First 
and Second Armies in an easterly direction. The object 
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of the main attack was to reach the communications of 
the enemy, who were moving through Belgium, and of 
the secondary attack to hold the enemy centre, and pre: 
vent it from moving troops to the northern flank. The 
Fifth Army and the B.E.F. were to delay the enemy 
enveloping movement so as to gain time for the main 
attack to become effective. 


The secondary attack, launched on 20th, was a failure, 
and the First and Second Armies retired after the battles 
of Sarrebourg and Morhange. The main attack was 
launched on 21st, and failed completely in the battles of 
Virton and the Semoy. ; 


On 23rd August the general situation was:— 


(i.)-—-General contact from flank to. flank was 
established. » % 


(ii.)—The Army of Alsace was at Mulhausen. 


(iii.)—-The French First and Second Armies were 
on a line running N.W. and S.E. through Lune- 
ville, opposed by the German Seventh and Sixth 
Armies. 


(iv.)—The Army of Lorraine was observing Metz. 


(v.)—The French Third and Fourth Armies, along 
the Belgian frontier east of the Meuse, were 
re-organising after their abortive attacks on 
21st, and were opposed by the German Fifth and 
Fourth Armies, 


(vi.)—The Fifth Army was between Givet and 
Maubeuge with its centre thrust forward. 
Caught between converging attacks of the 
German Third and Second Armies, it was giving 
ground, 


(vii.)—The B.E.F. was on a line running N.W. from 
the Sambre to Mons and thence along the Mons 
Canal to Conde. The German First Army, 
moving in a general southerly direction, was 
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rapidly reaching a position to the north of the 
British line from which it could drive the B.E.F. 
back against the rear of the French Fifth Army. 


(viii.)—The Belgian Army was back in the heavily 
defended zone of Antwerp invested by two 
Corps (III. and IX. Reserve Corps) from the 
German First Army. 


(ix.)—Namur was still holding out and was ‘iveted 
by the Guard Reserve Corps (Second Army), 
and XI. Corps (Third Army). Namur fell on 
25th August. 


4. THE GERMAN ADVANCE. 


‘On 23rd August the full weight of the German machine 
commenced to make itself felt and this date definitely 
divides the preparatory stage from the decisive stage in 
the execution of the plan built up over a period of years 
prior to the war. History is replete with examples of 
commanders seeking opportunities to’ turn ‘their oppon~ 
ents’ flanks and dislocate their communications.’ Dis« 
located communications, with consequential ‘disorganisa~ 
tion of the fighting units depreciates the power to operate’ 
efficiently, and Napoleon fully realised this when he said, 
“The secret of war lies in the communications.” The 
distribution of the opposing forces on 23rd August 
afforded the enemy this oft-sought opportunity, which he 
proceeded to exploit.. On the front of the B.E.F., the 
enemy had, in addition to superiority in heavy ordnarice, 
a numerical superiority of approximately five to two in 
infantry and three to one in cavalry, and the opportunity 
presented itself for rolling the British back across the 
communications of the French Fifth Army, and com- 
pletely disorganising the vital flank of the Allied forces. 
The Germans failed to take full advantage of.the oppor- 
tunity, and their failure to do so can, in no small measure, 
be attributed to the fog of war. Von Kluck, commanding 
the German First Army, was under the impression that 
the B.E.F. would land on the N.W. coast of France, and 
advance via Lille, and he accordingly despatched the 
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II. Cavalry Corps (Von Marwitz) westward toward 
Tournai. Consequently .on 23rd, this Corps, which 
would have been most effective against the British left 
flank, was some 20 miles from the battlefield. 


The attack against the British, in consequence of the 
absence of the Cavalry Corps, developed into a frontal] 
attack, and, though overwhelmed and forced to give 
ground, the B.E.F. was able to extricate itself and with- 
draw in a general southerly direction, instead of being 
forced back south-easterly. The whole of the Allied line 
from the centre to the left gave ground, pivoting on the 
fortress of Verdun. Thé withdrawal was continued until 
the Marne had been crossed, and, by 5th September, the 
line ran generally from Paris to Vitry, thence round the 
north of Verdun and away to. the South-East. During 
this withdrawal the French right gave ground to some 
little extent before an attack by the German Sixth Army. 


Although the main intention of this work is to give the 
general outline only of the war, certain features of the 
operations up to 5th September are sufficiently important 
to warrant inclusion. Of these, the following stand 
out :-— 


(a) The sturdy fighting qualities of the British regular soldier. 
(b) The value of sound small arms training. 


The British soldier was credited by the Germans with 
being armed individually with automatic rifles. 


(c) The decision of the commander of the II. Corps to stand 
and fight at Le Cateau on 26th August. 


During the withdrawal the pressure was so great that 
General Smith-Dorrein, commanding II. Corps, consid- 
ered that, unless a check was administered to the German 
advance, the B.E.F. would be destroyed. Accordingly 
on 26th August he stood his ground at Le Cateau, and 
fought a desperate battle. His Corps was assisted by 
4th Division (just arrived) and 19th Brigade. After the 
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battle of Le Cateau the withdrawal continued, and the 
B.E.F. extricated itself. The stand at Le Cateau under 
the conditions of the moment is worthy of note. Cases 
will frequently occur during withdrawals when a sharp 
counter-attack is.the only means of gaining the time 
necessary to get clear. The battle of Le Cateau, though 
not a true counter-attack, was akin to it in that the 
Corps changed its role temporarily from that of a retreat- 
ing force to that, of a force on the defensive. A some- 
what similar operation was carried out by the French 
Fifth Army at Guise on 29th August. ae 


(d) The change of direction of the German First Army. 


The relief from pressure after Le Cateau, however, was 
not altogether due to the check administered to the 
German First Army. An examination of the advance of 
the First Army reveals the fact that at Le Cateau it 
moved south-westerly towards Amiens, and did not 
follow in direct pursuit. This change of. direction of 
the First Army will be referred to later, when the failure 
of the German plan is dealt with. It was, however, in 
accordance with the German plan outlined in paragraph 2 
of Chapter II. 


(e) The defence of Maubeuge by the French garrison. — 


‘The holding out of Maubeuge until 7th September 


forced the German right flank to make a detachment for 
its investment, and the strength available for the crisis 
on the Marne was in consequence depleted. 


(f) The decision of General French not to take refuge in 
. Maubeuge. . 
As the B.E.F., sorely pressed, withdrew past Maubeuge 
General French was tempted to take refuge therein. 
Remembering, however, the fate of other field armies, 
who, by locking themselves up in fortresses, had lost their 
power of manceuvre, he decided to pass by. 


~ (g) The appearance of gaps in the German front. 


As the German forces approached the Marne rather 
Setious gaps commenced to occur between the various 
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German Armies. These. gaps, caused by insufficient 
numbers to carry it through, were the first tangible indi. 
cation of the weakness of the plan which was to fail on 
the Marne. German General Headquarters failed to 
appreciate the effect of these gaps, and did not take the. 
necessary steps to cope with the situation. 


5. THE ALLIED COUNTER-STROKE. 


During the retirement General Joffre was seeking the 
opportunity to strike back. Naturally he sought that 
opportunity on the outer flank, and quite early com- 
menced the formation and concentration of a new Army, 
the Sixth, near Amiens. The German advance, how- 
ever, had been so rapid that it was necessary to complete 
the concentration at Paris. In the meantime he strength- 
ened the centre by organising the Ninth Army, and 
placing it between the Fourth and Fifth Armies. 

- After passing Amiens the German First Army changed 
direction to the South-East in order to close a gap which 
had grown between it and the German Second Army. In 
doing so it crossed the northern outskirts of Paris, and 
thus exposed its right flank to attack by the French Sixth 
Army. Thus, by 5th September, the German First Army 
was in a critical position, and the opportunity for which 
Joffre had been waiting had arrived. On 6th September 
the French Sixth Army struck, and the threat against the 
flank and rear immediately arrested the German advance. 
Immediately the centre and left of the Allied forces com- 
menced a forward movement, and drove the Germans 
back to the Aisne. Here the resistance of the Germans 
stiffened and the direct advance of the Allies was brought 
to a halt on 12th September. 


6. THE FAILURE OF THE GERMAN PLAN. 


There has been considerable controversy regarding the 
failure of the German plan, but the following are the chief 
contributing causes:— 


(a) Unless a commander has overwhelming 
superiority, double envelopment should not be 
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(b 


_— 


(c) 


(d 


— 


attempted. Moltke, who was still Chief of the 
General Staff, showed a distinct leaning towards 
double envelopment, and, contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the plan perfected by Schlieffen, he 
had added new German formations to what 
should have been his defensive flank, instead of 
taking every opportunity of increasing the 
strength of the real offensive wing. He allotted 
27 Divisions to the Lorraine sector as against 
nine allotted by Schlieffen. In consequence, at 
the crisis, he did not have sufficient strength at 
the decisive point. The lack of strength on the 
right wing caused serious gaps to occur between 
the armies, and the resultant contraction of the 
front to close them effectively prevented the 
First Army from passing to the West of Paris. 


On 25th August Moltke despatched two corps 
from the right wing to East Prussia. This loss 
added to the troops detached to deal with the 
Belgian Army and Maubeuge, seriously depleted 
the strength of the right wing. 


On 26th August Moltke, instead of withdrawing 
all available troops for immediate transfer to the 
right flank, allowed the commander of the Sixth 
Army to stage an offensive. If he had followed 
Joffre’s example a complete reserve army would 
have been in existence in rear of the right flank 
at the critical moment. With such a reserve 
it would have been possible to have closed the 
gaps between the armies referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a), and for the First Army to have 
continued with its move round Paris. 


After the battle of Le Cateau the German First 
Army moved away in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, and the B.E.F. was thus relieved from the 
direct pressure of pursuit. Had the First Army 
maintained its pressure on the B.E.F. the history 
of the war might have been very different. As 
it was the B.E.F. was permitted sufficient respite 
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(e) 


to reorganise and to absorb the III. Corps into 


.the general organisation. By 6th September it 


was a rejuvenated force, anxious for battle, 
Some idea of the value of this respite is given in 
the following extract from the diary of the late 
Field~Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, who was then 
Sub-Chief of the General Staff, with Sir John 


French:— 


“30th August—. . . . No fighting for us to-day, and if 

we aet ten days of quiet we shall be able to get out of 
the really. great confusion we are now in. We have 
men of every battalion and battery scattered all over 
the place, columns of ammunition, sappers, ambulances, 
parks, etc., mixed up in the most bewildering way . . .” 
—(“Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson.’’—Callwell.) 


On 28th August Moltke ordered the. First Army 
to march to the lower Seine and to co-operate 
withithe Second Army. He directed the Second 
Army on Paris, and hinted that a wheel from a 
south-westerly to a southerly direction might be 
necessary. Both army commanders determined 
to act on the alternative rather ‘than the main 
instruction. Bulow (Second Army), pursuing 


the French Fifth Army, called on Kluck (First 
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Army) to assist. The latter turned inwards, 
and passed across the front of Paris. This 
move presented Joffre with the exposed flank 
which he sought. Had the First and Second 
Armies maintained their south-westerly direction 
a serious gap would have occurred, to fill which 
Moltke did not have the troops. 


The First Army moved faster than the Second, 
and by 2nd September the former was a day’s 
march ahead of the latter. On the night 2nd/3rd 
September German Headquarters issued instruc- 


. tions that the First Army would follow in 


echelon behind the Second Army and be respon- 
sible for the flank protection of the whole of the 
German force. It was impossible’ to comply 
with this instruction without halting for two 
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days or counter-marching. Kluck, considering 
that he had a better grasp of the situation than 
Headquarters, placed a corps and a cavalry 
division on his right flank for protection against 
Paris, and continued the march. Thus arose a 
situation in which General Headquarters was 


' not in absolute control, an army commander was 
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(h) 


deliberately disobeying instructions, and the 
right flank was being thrust forward into a 
dangerous salient inside the French Sixth Army. 


Until the afternoon 4th September, German 
Headquarters was unduly optimistic (G.H.Q. 
was 200 miles in rear). On that date the true 
situation was appreciated, and at 7.45 p.m. 
orders were issued for the First and Second 
Armies to halt and face Paris. But these orders 
were too late, and, in part, impossible to comply 
with, owing to the relative positions of the First 
and Second Armies. 


The last feature, and an important one, was the 
determination of Joffre to find the opportunity 
for an effective counter stroke. Withdrawing 
all available troops from the non-decisive sectors 
and absorbing new units as soon as mobilised, 
he built up new armies. He thus was able to 
strengthen his centre with the Ninth Army and 
organise an effective counter-stroke with the 


Sixth. 


7. THE RACE TO THE SEA. 


As the fighting on the Aisne became stabilised there 
commenced a general outward movement which has been 
termed “The Race to the Sea.’’ This term is a misnomer, 
as it conjures up a picture of large forces racing towards 
Boulogne or Calais. It actually consisted of a series of 
attempts by each side to envelop the outer flank of the 
opponent. This led to a succession of envelopments and 
counter-envelopments, until the flank was carried north- 
wards into Flanders and to the coast. ~ ; 
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It was during this movement northwards that British 
troops landed on the northern coast of France to co-oper- 
ate with the Belgian Army at Antwerp and prevent, if 
possible, the separation of the Belgian and Anglo-French 
forces. 

During the first three weeks of October the B.E.F, 
moved from the Aisne to the area La Bassee-Ypres. 


Towards the end of September it became evident that 
the Belgian Army in Antwerp was in danger of being 
isolated from the Anglo-French forces. From 29th 
Belgian Headquarters made preparations for evacuation. 
In spite of strenuous efforts to hold Antwerp and the 
despatch of further troops from England, evacuation 
eventually became a necessity, and the Belgian Army 
withdrew towards Ostend. On 8th October it was 
abreast of Ghent, and on 15th October it was on the Yser 
in touch with the Anglo-French Forces. Thus by 15th 
October the opposing forces had established a line of 
battle from the coast to the Swiss frontier. 


_ Although a continuous line of battle had been estab- 
lished,. the static warfare stage had not been reached, 
From 10th October to .the middle of November exceed- 
ingly fierce battles were fought on the northern wing. 
The following is a brief outline of the immediate respec~ 
tive objects:— 

Allies: An advance eastward from Ypres-Nieuport 
towards Roulers-Thourout-Ghistelles (5 miles 
south of Ostend) in order to break the enemy’s 
front and separate the German III. Reserve 
Corps (lately at Antwerp and now following up 
the Belgians) from the main German Forces. 
This accomplished, the Belgian Army arid the 
French left were to drive the III. Reserve Corps 
against the coast, whilst the French and British 
were to wheel S.E. in the direction of the Lys 
River from Menin to Ghent, and attack the 
main German forces in flank and rear. 

German: To pierce the Belgian front, and then, 
wheeling S.W., to outflank and roll up the Allied 
line, securing at the same time the coastal ports. 
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Both sides failed to achieve their object. The Belgian 
Army was too exhausted to undertake serious operations, 
and the French and British were behind the Germans in 
securing concentration at the decisive point. As General 
Gallieni said, “the Allies were always twenty-four hours 
and an army corps behind the Germans.” 

The failure of the Germans to achieve their object, 

although they were in the ascendency throughout, can be 
attributed in no small degree to the stirling qualities of 
the British soldier. The Official History 1914, vol. 2, 
which describes the struggle for the northern flank, is a 
Jasting record of the greatness of the “Tommy.” 
- The'line now became stabilised and the period of static 
warfare commenced. This line is shown on the map in 
the pocket at the end of the book. © The portion which 
cannot ‘be shown ran S.E. from Luneville: for about 20 
miles, and continuing in a general southerly direction, 
with a slight easterly trend, terminated at the Swiss 
frontier.some five miles east of the Franco-German 
frontier. . 


“8 THE RUSSIAN OPERATIONS IN EAST PRUSSIA WHICH HAD A‘° 
. BEARING ON THE WESTERN FRONT. | 


-. In-accordance with the pre-arranged Allied plan of 
co-operation, Russia, in addition to her operations against 
Austria, despatched two armies into East Prussia. On 
17th August, the Russian First Army crossed the frontier 
north of the Masurian Lakes, and on 19th/20th August 
defeated the bulk of the German forces in East Prussia at 
Gumbinnen. Meanwhile, the Russian Second Army was 
advancing into East Prussia via the south of the Masurian 
Lakes. The German commander, Prittwitz; decided to 
withdraw behind the Vistula, and this decision caused 
such consternation in Germany that he was immediately 
replaced by Hindenburg, with Ludendorff as Chief of 
Staff. Moltke ordered six corps to be withdrawn from 
the Western Front and despatched to East Prussia, but 
as Hindenburg completely crushed the Russian Second 
Army. at Tannenburg (23rd/3ist August), the orders to 
four of the six corps were cancelled. ~~ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


STATIC WARFARE. 
1. THE TRENCH BARRIER. A NEW PROBLEM. 


With the establishment of the trench barrier from 
Switzerland to the sea, a new problem arose. The art of 
war lies not in the destruction of men, but in the destruc- 
tion of armies by rendering them incapable of further effec- 
tive action. Naturally men will be destroyed in the process 
of war, but every commander seeks the most expeditious 
and economical means of putting armies out of action and 
avoids as far as possible the process of mere killing. As 
armies are dependent for existence upon their communica- 
tions the most satisfactory path to victory frequently lies 
across those of the enemy. At the end of 1914, however, 
the enemy communications could be reached by penetra- 
tion only, and the Allies were definitely committed to 
frontal attacks which would entail heavy expenditure in 
men and material. It became necessary, therefore, to 
determine in what areas frontal attacks would afford the 
best means of eventually reaching the German com-~- 
munications. 


There were three main questions to be answered at 
this stage— 


(a) What objective or objectives should be selected? 
(b) In what areas should operations be undertaken? 
(c) When should operations commence? 


(a) Objectives. 


The line occupied by the Germans was clearly divisible 
into two parts with Verdun at the point of junction. The 
communications of the southern part (Basle-Verdun) ran 
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back at right angles to the line and little opportunity 
existed for decisive action. This fact largely explains 
why this portion of the front was generally a quiet sector 
throughout the war. 


From Verdun to Nieuport the line bulged forward in 
a large salient and the troops in this salient were depen- 
dent for maintenance upon the railway systems passing 
along the south and north of the difficult country of the 
Ardennes. The southern system passed west through 
Thionville to Mezieres and the northern, west along the 
Sambre to Valenciennes and Lille. There was an inter- 
system link between Namur and Mezieres. The main 
lateral communication was the railway Mezieres-Valen- 
ciennes-Lille, from which the front line was maintained 
by a network of links. The large centres of Mezieres 
and Valenciennes were vital to the maintenance of the 
enemy between. Verdun and Arras, and the capture of 
either would. effect the supply problem so seriously that 
considerable disorganization would follow. The capture 
of both would entail the complete evacuation of the area 
west of the Ardennes. Less important centres were 
Hirson, Douai, Cambrai and St. Quentin, and the capture 
of any of these would cause a certain amount of local 
disorganization. The importance of Mezieres and Valen~- 
ciennes led to their selection as the main strategical’ 
objectives. 


(b) Area of Operations. 


- In determining the area of operations it was necessary 
to consider the topography of the country. In the south. 
the foothills of the Ardennes, reaching down to Verdun, 
rendered this area difficult offensive country which tended 
towards making operations slow and costly. In the north 
the waterlogged country of Flanders, with its numerous 
dykes and canals, was equally unfavourable. In the 
centre there was a triangle (Reims-Arras-Namur) of 
country eminently suitable for offensive operations, Arras 
was 35 miles from Valenciennes, and Reims 45 miles from 
Mezieres. It was decided, therefore, that the operations 
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most likely to prove successful would be— 


(i.) An advance from the Champagne about Reims 
towards Mezieres. 

(ii.) An advance from the Artois Plateau about Arras 
towards Valenciennes. 


(c) Date of Commencement of Operations. 


A large and valuable portion of France was in the 
hands of the enemy and for moral and economic reasons 
it was essential to commence operations as early as 
possible. The successful prosecution of the war, from the 
Allies’ standpoint, was dependent upon the application 
of the principles governing operations on exterior lines, 
The. Central. Powers, opposed by the Russians in the 
East, and the British, French, and Belgians in the West, 
were not sufficiently strong, to carry out simultaneous 
offensive operations on both fronts and had. to rely for 
success upon the application of the principles governing 
operations on interior lines. It was only by holding one 
front with a minimum force and operating offensively on 
the other with a maximum force that they could hope to 
achieve ultimate success. Any delay on the part of the 
Allies to act offensively would give the enemy the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen his defences and so release the 
maximum troops for offensive operations. Not only was 
a defensive role out of the question, but the offensive 
must be adopted with the least possible delay. 


The British Army was ill-prepared to take the offensive 
and its Commander was anxious to wait until he could 
increase his small army by the addition of new units 
from England. Public opinion in France was, however, 
already critical of the assistance rendered by the British 
and charged the British Empire with not carrying a fair 
share of the common burden. This factor, which re- 
mained. potent throughout the whole war, considerably 
influenced General French in making his decision to 
co-operate as early as possible. 

‘Operations with the object of breaking through the 
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barrier commenced on 20th December. They are out+ 
lined in subsequent chapters. . 


2. THE. WESTERN AND EASTERN SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT. 


At the end of 1914 there had developed in England 
two distinct schools of thought—the Western school and 
the Eastern school. The Western school maintained that 
a decision could only be obtained on the Western Front, 
and, therefore, all our energies should be devoted to the 
prosecution of the war in France. The Eastern school 
maintained that, in view of the stalemate in France 
brought about by the establishment of a huge defensive. 
barrier from flank to flank, it would be impossible with 
the means available and without heavy losses to secure 
a decision in that theatre and therefore it would be better 
to operate via the Near East and thus turn the German 
defences. 


It is not proposed to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the two opinions. Circumstances favoured the Eastern 
school as, in answer to a call for assistance by Russia, 
the British Government became committed to an opera- 
tion somewhere in the vicinity of the Dardanelles. 


The adherents of the Eastern school were most per- 
sistent in their efforts to turn the Near East into a decisive 
theatre, and they secured considerable backing in political 
circles. The outcome was that the Allies entered upon 
the abortive campaigns of Gallipoli and Salonika.* 


In Germany also there were two schools of thought. 
The one considered that a decision should be attempted 
in the West and the other that it would be better first 
to put Russia out of the war and then concentrate against 
the.Allies on the Western Front. The final decision was 
in favour of concentrating against the Russians, and the 


*The conflict of opinion between the two schools is of more than 
passing interest. Strategical principles governing the conduct of 
war by the British Empire should figure prominently in a discussion 
of relative merits. The student will find some guiding thoughts in 
“British Strategy" (Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B.). 
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end of 1914.and the beginning of 1915 witnessed the 
transfer of large bodies of troops from West to East. 


3. THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN FRANCE. 


The history of the growth of the British Army in 
France is a study in itself and is outside the scope of this 
book. Commencing with an organization of two corps 
and a cavalry division, it grew to five armies, which 
included troops from all the Dominions. From the 
occupation of a small sector between Givenchy and Ypres 
its sphere of action was increased until it became respon- 
sible for the greater part of the Western face of the great 
German salient with a front of 130 miles. The. story of 
the creation and training of the New Army and the 
co-operation of the Forces of the Dominions adds a 
brilliant chapter to the history of the British Empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1915, THE ALLIES FAIL TO BREAK THROUGH THE 
BARRIER. 


1. GENERAL. 


°°1915 opened on a very sombre note for the British 
Army. The scarcity of war material, the small number 
of trained troops in relation to the front to be held, and 
the uncertainty regarding reinforcements made the task 
of the Commander in Chief far more difficult than it 
should have been. The year may be looked upon as a 
period of instruction, wherein officers learnt leadership to 
meet conditions previously unknown. The battles of 
Neuve Chapelle, Aubers Ridge, Festubert and Loos pro- 
vided most valuable lessons in the staging of an offensive. 
These lessons were applied on the Somme in 1916. 


2, THE ALLIES COMMENCE THEIR OFFENSIVE. 


General Joffre decided to launch the Allied offensive 
with operations in the Champagne, which began on 20th 
December. They were continued until the 17th March 
with no appreciable result and, whilst they were still in 
progress, Joffre commenced working out plans for an 
offensive in Artois with the object of reaching Valen- 
ciennes. On 16th February he wrote to General Prench 
outlining his plan and asking for the co-operation of the 
British Army. The plan generally was for the French 
Tenth Army to advance from the north of Arras and 
capture the Vimy Ridge. Vimy Ridge, 5,000 yards from 
the French line, formed the eastern edge of the Artois 
plateau, and from it the plain of Douai was under observa~- 
tion. Established there the Allies would have a good 
start line for a subsequent advance into the plain to the 
line. Douai-Cambrai.. In this the British could best assist 
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by attacking towards La Bassee and the Aubers Ridge 
running north from La Bassee. 


Neuve Chapelle. 

At this time the British position was in low water-logged 
country completely overlooked by the Germans on the 
high ground running from La Bassee to Messines. The 
First Army was opposite Aubers Ridge and the Second 
opposite Messines Ridge. To improve his position 
General French had already decided to attack Aubers 
Ridge. Joffre’s plans fitted in well and preparations were 
made accordingly. However, a disagreement arose owing 
to the inability of the British to relieve the French IX. 
and XX. Corps north of Ypres which were required by 
Joffre for the attack by the Tenth Army. A satisfactory 
solution was not reached, Joffre postponed the offensive, 
but the British carried out their operation as an indepen- 
dent effort to improve the position of the British line. 

On the 10th March the Battle of Neuve Chapelle began 
and continued until the 13th. Neuve Chapelle was cap- 
tured and held, but little progress could be made beyond 
it and Aubers Ridge remained in German hands, 

Notwithstanding the failure to gain the Aubers Ridge 
good came from the action. It demonstrated that, with 
preparation and surprise, the German defences could be 
penetrated; it revealed difficulties which would have to be 
studied and it raised the morale of the British troops and 
also the prestige of the British Army in the eyes of both 
the French and the Germans. The Germans, howevet, 
also learnt a valuable lesson from Neuve Chapelle. When 
next time the British attacked, defences were encountered 
which were considerably stronger and arranged in depth. 

On the 24th March Joffre resumed negotiations for his 
Artois offensive. He hoped to be ready about the end 
of April and preparations were made accordingly. 


3. ENEMY OPERATIONS, 


During January, February and March, the Germans 
attacked the British at Cuinchy, Givenchy and S¢. Eloi. 
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The enemy had on the whole the better of the fighting 
and it is interesting to note the remark of a regimental 
officer at the time that the story would have been different 
had the new army been capable of the accurate rapid 
fire so much a characteristic of the original B.E.B.: 

During April and May the Germans attacked at Ypres 
and.the operation is known as the Battle of Ypres 1915 
(the Second Battle of Ypres). The enemy achieved a 
certain amount of tactical success due chiefly to the sur- 
prise use of gas as a weapon, but except that the opera- 
tions cloaked the withdrawal of troops from the West 
for transfer to the Russian front the strategical results 
were negligible. The battle had the distinction that, 
besides introducing gas’ as a weapon, it ushered in the 
new type of warfare of destruction by artillery and 
occupation by infantry. 

The German attacks did not influence the preparation 
and: execution of the plans for the Allied offensive. 


4. THE ARTOIS OFFENSIVE. 


From 24th March, when Joffre resumed his negotiations 
with French for the Artois offensive, plans were developed 
and on 9th May the operations began. 

An artillery bombardment of six days preceded the 
French infantry assault which, when launched, made 
extraordinarily rapid progress. Within a very short 
space of time a penetration of 24 miles had been effected. 
Owing to the speed of the advance having exceeded ex- 
pectations the French Reserves, 74 miles distant, could 
not move up in time to exploit the success and, in con- 
sequence, the enemy were able to close the breach. 
Desperate hand to hand fighting continued for a week, 
but the Germans maintained their hold on Vimy Ridge. 
After a pause the battle was resumed, but concluded on 
18th June with the immediate objective still in enemy 
hands, 

Aubers Ridge, Festubert and Givenchy. 


Asipart of the offensive the British First Army launched 
its attack against Aubers Ridge and La Bassee. Guided 
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by the experience at Neuve Chapelle the British attack 
aimed at surprise and was preceded by a bombardment 
lasting only 40 minutes. The enemy also benefiting by 
his experience of Neuve Chapelle had considerably 
strengthened his defences and our bombardment, lacking 
weight. through lack of ammunition, was not sufficient to 
break them down. The attack failed and in order. to 
keep up the pressure another attack was launched at 
Festubert on 15th May. This attack terminating on 27th 
achieved a good deal of success within its limited scope, 
but the success could not be exploited owing to the lack 
of sufficient troops. A third attack was launched at 
Givenchy on 15th June to assist the final effort of the 
French, but the results were negligible. : 


5. PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE ALLIES. 


The inability of the. Allies to obtain satisfactory results 
accentuated the problems now confronting them. Sum- 
marised the chief of them were :— 


“Armaments. 

Gun Ammunition. 
Man Power. 
Exterior Lines. 
Economic Factor. 


Armaments. 


The recent fighting had shown that the fleld gun (the 
French 75-mm. and the British 18-pdr.) was not powerful 
enough to destroy modern entrenchments. At this time 
the proportion of heavy guns to field guns was :— 


German .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 to 3 
French .. .. .. 1. .. .. 1 to 4 
British .. .. .. .. .. .. +1 to 20 


It was estimated that the Allies would not reach the 
ratio of 1 to 2—now considered neressaty = tae the 
summer of 1916. 
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Gun Ammunition. 


At this time reliable reports indicated that Germany 
was turning out 250,000 rounds per day, France 100,000 
and Britain 22,000, France was rapidly increasing her 
rate of production, but Britain would not be able to reach 
the output laid down as necessary until the spring of 1916. 


Man Power. 


The failure of the previous offensives was largely 
attributed to the fact that they had been delivered— 
owing to the lack of both infantry and artillery—on too 
narrow a frontage. This permitted the enemy artillery 
on the flanks to enfilade almost the entire length of the 
front of the attack. It was considered essential, there- 
fore, that future offensives should be conducted on a 
frontage sufficiently wide to eliminate this factor. This 
entailed the assembly of a greater number of troops in 
a given area which, in turn, involved the question of man 
power. The French Army would be approaching the 
summit of its capacity by the coming autumn, but the 
mass contribution of the British Empire was only now 
beginning to arrive in France and it was anticipated that 
the New Army divisions would not be trained to their 
full offensive value before the spring or summer of 1916. 


Exterior Lines. 


A consideration of the three preceding problems led to 
the conclusion that a defensive role should be adopted 
until facilities were adequate, but this was directly 
opposed to the principles governing operations on exterior 
lines. A defensive role would give to Germany complete 
freedom of action to operate with her maximum strength 
against Russia and then turn upon the Western Front 
as she eventually did in 1918. 


In conformity with the principle of interior lines the 
Germans were holding the Allies in the West whilst they 
smashed the Russians. To strengthen the defensive front 
they constructed an exceptionally strong second zone of 
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defence some four miles in rear of the first so that, should 
a sudden attack break through the forward zone, the 
necessity for reorganizing the attack against the second 
would give time for the concentration of reserves for a 
counter attack and time also to arrange further defences 
in the vital sector. Every delay by the Allies would give 
the enemy further time to strengthen his rearward zones, 


Economic Factor. 


The whole of the manhood of France was either con~ 
centrated on the battle front or engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war material and all productive trade was prac~ 
tically at a standstill. A large portion of France’s 
wealthiest area was in occupation by the enemy. 

Thus a tremendous financial burden was being imposed 
upon the French nation and, unless the war was brought 
to an early termination, it was quite possible that France 
would become financially incapable of seeing it through. 


Summary. 


Consideration of the foregoing dictated the only 
possible decision—resumption of the offensive. This 
decision was made even more necessary by the Russian 
disasters and the failure of the Italians in their first 
offensive. 


6. THE ENTRY OF ITALY. 


On 24th May, 1915, Italy declared war against Austria 
and, at the same time, discontinued diplomatic relations 
with Germany. The inclusion of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance had been on a very weak foundation. There 
had been a considerable difference of opinion in Italy in 
regard to this Alliance, and it had been felt that she was 
making a doubtful friend of her age-old enemy, Austria. 
But Italy had been in danger of being isolated in 
European affairs and the astute Bismarck had skilfully 
engineered the alliance. When the Great War began 
there were many factions in Italy, but the bulk of opinion 
was in favour of neutrality. In December, 1914, Italy 
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réminded Austria that the invasion of Servia, by’ tending 
to destroy the balance of power in the Balkans, gave 
Italy certain rights specified in the Articles of the Triple 
Alliance. Receiving only evasive replies Italy opened 
negotiations with the Entente. On 26th April, the Treaty 
of London was concluded between Italy, Britair., France 
and Russia. Italy undertook to intervene in the war and 
on 3rd May she denounced the Alliance with Austria 
and on 24th May declared war. 


The entry of Italy had a direct influence on the Western 
Front. Austria now had to devote attention to the Italian 
front which made the task of defeating Russia a long 
drawn out affair. Had Italy not come in, the Russian 
collapse might have been hastened and Germany would 
then have been able to turn in mass to the Western 
Front mitch earli¢ér than she did and before the arrival 
of American troops in France. 


7. THE FIRST INTER-ALLIED MILITARY CONFERENCE. 


At a conference at General Joffre’s head-quarters on 
23rd June, it was decided, with a view to the better 
co-ordination of effort, to arrange a conference of the 
representatives of the Allied Armies. This conference. 
took place at Chantilly on 7th July and the view was 
affirmed that success could only be achieved by all the 
Allies acting in concert. Only by simultaneors attacks 
could Germany be deprived of some of the adventages of 
interior lines. -This was the earliest attempt at a real 
co-ordinated effort. 


8. THE RESUMPTION OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


General Joffre now decided to resume the offensive by 
operating simultaneously from the Champagne aad Artois, 
The British Army was to assist in the Artois offensive 
by operating on the left flank of the French. The dual 
offensive was launched on 25th September. 

The Champagne offensive gained a good deal of initial 
sti¢éess whilst the Artois offensive appeared to drag. 
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General Joffre brought the latter to an end and diverted 
every available man to the former. Owing chiefly to the 
strength of the German second zone of defence the © 
Champagne offensive was brought to a standstill on 6th 
November. 


Loos. 


The British share in the Artois offensive was the gallant 
battle of Loos. By the use of gas, initial successes were 
achieved and at one time there was the element of ultimate 
success, but there was no exploitation. The reserve had 
been held too far back by General French—against the 
opinion of Haig, who carried out the attack—and the 
opportunity, fleeting in nature, passed permanently away. 


(The student should read carefully the Official History, 
1915, Vol. 2, to get the true picture of Loos. The battle 
was fought over ground which did not meet with the 
approval of either Haig or French. The discussions with 
Joffre on this point illustrate the difficulties met with when 
there is not a unified command. 


9. THE CLOSE OF 1915. 


’ 1915 closed on a note just as hopeless as the one on 
which it opened. The Russians were being severely 
handled; the Italians had made little progress; Gallipoli 
had been evacuated; the expedition to Salonika had failed 
to save Serbia; the advance to Baghdad had failed; on 
the Western Front the enemy was master of the situation. 
This unfortunate set of circumstances can, in part at 
least, be attributed in the first place to lack of preparation 
in peace and in the second to disseminated effort in war. 


In December Sir John French handed over command 
of the British Army to Sir Douglas Haig. 


_It is natural to expect that from the operations of 1915 
some guiding doctrine would emerge. General Petain 
gave expression to an opinion that many had arrived at. 
He considered that, with the resources available, it was 
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not possible to obtain decisive results until the enemy had 
been exhausted, materially and morally, by a carefully 
prepared plan of limited operations. Only then would 
it be possible to break through. and reach the efemy 
‘communications, 


The preparatory stage he called the attrition period in 
which the Allies should aim at maintaining a general 
pressure on all fronts and securing limited objectives. 
Only when the material and moral strength of the enemy 
had been worn down sufficiently should a decision be 
arcana 


‘ The adoption of the attrition doctrine has been ae 
criticised by many, but it was quite obvious in 1915 that 
‘no decisive results could be expected from prolonged 
attempts to break through defences that had not been 
‘weakened by preparatory actions. The strength of the 
defences had been sufficient to hold up the Allied attacks 
until the enemy had concentrated ample reserves at the 
‘decisive point. It should be borne in mind also that at 
‘this stage the tank had not appeared and that penetration 
of the enemy defences was dependent upon an artillery 
‘preparation of such lengthy duration as to’ aullify any 
attempt to obtain surprise. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ee eal 


1916. THE ALLIES GAIN THE ASCENDENCY ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 


1. SIR DOUGLAS HAIG ASSUMES COMMAND. 


On taking over command Sir Douglas Haig encoun- 
tered many other problems than those of strategy and 
tactics. The British Army had grown during a period 
in which the French had suffered very severe losses. He 
had to examine very carefully indeed the matter of pro- 
portionate tasks and co-operation. Whilst faced with the 
difficulty of France's claim that the British should take 
over a very large share of the burden, Haig had also to 
-bear in mind that France would view with extreme 
jealousy and mistrust and would oppose any attempt to 
assume the direction of the war. He had difficulties in 
securing sufficient areas in rear for the training of his 
troops and the control of railways was still in French 
hands. ‘These features, frequently overlooked by the 
student, are mentioned to emphasise the difficulties con- 
fronting Sir Douglas Haig. The cordial relations existing 
between Haig and Joffre are a lasting credit to both, but, 
nevertheless, the absence of unity of command placed the 
Allies at a great disadvantage in relation to the enemy. 

The strategic problem was little different from that of 
twelve months previously. It was still necessary to reach 
the enemy's communications and having dislocated them 
turn upon a disorganized force. There were, however, 
important tactical changes. The failure of the unlimited 
infantry attack and the preponderating influence of 
artillery had introduced the period of great artillery battles 
in which infantry moved slowly forward behind a hurri- 
cane of shells towards limited objectives. Infantry had 
become subservient to Artillery. 
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2. PLANS FOR 1916. 


In accordance with the decision of the Chantilly Con- 
ference of 1915 vigorous and simultaneous attacks against 
Germany and Austria were to be made on all Allied 
fronts. “After examination of the possibilities of attacks 
on the British front between the River Lys and the sea 
and between the Somme and Vimy Ridge, it was decided 
to launch a large Franco-British attack on the Somme. 
Joffre considered that the Russians would not be ready 
until June and, as the French would be ready at the end 
of April, it was estimated that the offensive on the Somme 
could be begun on Ist July, preceded by preparatory 
attacks shortly before that date. 


The objects of the proposed Somme offensive were :— 
(a) To render the nerve centre of Amiens more 
secure by driving the Germans eastward. 
(b) To effect a complete break through to enable 
a mobile force to advance on Cambrai. 
(c) To exploit the success during the period of dis- 
organization following the dislocation of the 
communications through Cambrai. 


It should be noted that the Somme area did not figure 
in the original strategic plan of the Allies. They now 
were attempting to reach the German communications 
from'a far more distant starting point. The reason for 
this was twofold, 


Firstly, having failed in 1915 to achieve their object, 
the Allies found it imperative to increase the distance 
between their own lateral communications through Amiens 
and the enemy. 


Secondly, a combined offensive was considerad neces- 
sary, and as the junction of the British and French was 
on the Somme the problem of supply would not be so 
great as for a combined offensive launched from either 
the British or the French zone, 

The offensive, as planned, did not take place, but a 
greatly modified one was substituted. This was due to 
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the surprise German offensive at Verdun, which, begin- 
ning on 21st February and. lasting for more than four 
months, so seriously weakened the French that Joffre was 
able to afford for the Somme operation only a small 
fraction of the troops which he originally intended to 
employ. 

3. VERDUN. 
In 1915 the Central Powers had achieved a marked 
success in the Balkans by the defeat of Servia and the 
entry of Bulgaria into the war on their side. The Allies 
had dissipated their strength on the Western Front by 
the despatch of troops to minor theatres, and General 
Falkenhayn, who had succeeded Moltke after the failure 
of the German plan in 1914, felt the moment to be pro- 
pitious for an offensive in the West. 
~ In 1915 the German General Staff in preparing the 
plan. for -a Western offensive in 1916 had to: decide 
whether to strike at the British or at the French. As 
regards the former it would be necessary not only to drive 
the. British from the Continent, but also to turn sub- 
sequently against the French to achieve ultimate success. 
It was patent that the troops necessary for this were not 
available. It was therefore decided to make a heavy 
attack against the French on a narrow front with a view 
to breaking the moral of the French nation. 

-In selecting the locality for the offensive Falkenhayn 
sought an area in which the French could not evade the 
blow by manceuvre, and Verdun. provided what was 
required. This great fortress constituted both a physical 
and moral strongpoint and France would probably fight 
for it to the death. Subsequent events fully justified 
Falkenhayn' s choice. 

On 21st February the German offensive began and 
there followed almost five months of the fiercest fighting 
of the war. The merits of the German plan can be gauged 
by the decline in the moral of the French Army in 1917, 
The combined result of the heavy fighting at Verdun 
and the failure of the Nivelle offensive in 1917 was a 
thoroughly demoralised and, in places, mutinous army. 
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4. THE SOMME. 


As a result of the German attack at Verdun the pro- 
posed strategical offensive on the Somme was changed 
to a tactically offensive but strategically defensive opera- 
tion. The objects had now become— 


(a) To lighten the pressure on the French at 
Verdun. 


(b) To prevent the transfer of troops from the West 
to the East. (The Russian offensive com- 
menced on 4th June.) 


(c) To wear down the strength of the Germans in 
a battle of attrition. 


Joffre was no longer able to furnish all the French 
troops originally decided upon and the British became 
the predominant partner. The responsibility for com- 
mencing the operations now rested largely with the British 
Commander-in-Chief, who was faced with a delicate 
problem. 

The original plans had fixed Ist July as the date for 
launching the offensive, and a decision had to be’ made 
as to whether this date should be adhered to or whether 
the opening of the offensive should be expedited. 

For the offensive two things were essential, well pre- 
pared plans and adequate material. The British Army 
would not be adequately equipped much before the Ist 
July, and consequently the selection of an earlier date 
might jeopardise the success of the operations. On the 
other hand, if relief was not soon afforded the French, the 
Germans might break through at Verdun. Both Joffre 
and Haig closely studied the operations at Verdun, and 
the decision to adhere to the 1st July reflects the greatest 
credit on their courage and mutual trust. A factor which 
strengthened Haig in his determination to adhere to the 
original date was the necessity for co-ordinating the 
offensives of all the Allies. 

The preliminary bombardment opened on 24th June 
and on Ist July the infantry moved forward to the assault. 
Fighting continued until November and by 17th November 
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the Allies had gained ground to the line Clery (on the 
Somme)-Sailly Saillisel-Gueudecourt-Le Sars-Beaumont 
Hamel. 
All three. objects were attained and by 20th July the 
initiative at Verdun had passed to the French, who com- 
menced a counter offensive to win back the ground lost, 
So successful were the Allies regarding the third object 
that at one time during the battle the total German 
reserves on the Western Front were five divisions. 
Ludendorff has said that the German armies were for 
the first time brought to the very verge of collapse. 
- It was during the Somme battle that tanks were first 
employed. Their use can be considered as more experi- 
mental than effective and much valuable data was, collected 
which enabled improvements in design to be effected. 
.-_The Somme ranks with the operations in. Flanders in 
1917: as the most criticised operation of .the- war. . To. 
many, ‘who gauge the results of a battle in ‘terms of 
territorial gains and casualties alone, the Somme battle 
stands. as the most ghastly. failure: of the war. -Such an 
appreciation is far from true and in this, as in many, other 
cases,; we must turn to Germany for a just assessment. 
A perusal of Ludendorff's “My War Memories” should 
convince any. but the most biassed mind that the, Somme 
brought the German armies to the limit of their physical 
and moral endurance. That the British were not reduced 
to a similar state: is shown by the fact that in 1917 they 
were capable of and did carry out offensive operations 
at.a time when the Germans fled to the protection of 
the Hindenburg Line. 
. In keeping with the decision made at the Chantilly 
Conference the Russians commenced an offensive on 4th 
June and on 9th June, the Italians launched a counter 
offensive against the Austrians, who had attacked on the 
Trentino Front on 14th May. = 
Note.—After the German failure to break through at Verdun, 
Hindenburg. was brought over from the Russian front to replace 
Falkenhayn. Ludendorff accompanied him as his chief staff officer, 


and is given credit for being the chief brain in the direction of the 
subsequent German operations on the Western Front. 
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.CHAPTER VII. 


1917. -THE YEAR OF THWARTED HOPES. 


t. AN ATTEMPT TO SECURE UNIFIED COMMAND. 


The heavy casualties incurred during the Verdun and 
Somme battles and the seeming inability of the Allies to 
make any appreciable headway against the enemy had 
caused a feeling of unrest in the public mind to be 
patently manifest. It was natural, therefore, that the 
politician, -as the representative of the people, should 
closely examine the whole :situation, Interference by 
politicians: with the detailed execution of military plans 
has; almost invariably, proved disastrous, but it is both 
_ the right and the duty of a Government to remove from 
office a Commander-in-Chief whom it considers incapable 
of efficiently exercising his command. It is unfortunate 
that at the beginning of 1917 the politician, somewhat 
prejudiced by the results of Verdun and the Somme, was 
too ready to find fault with the technique of the Allied 
commanders, France replaced Joffre with Nivelle and 
the British Government, thinking that in the latter a leader 
of the requisite calibre had been found, forthwith sub-+ 
ordinated Haig to him. 


The desire of the British Government to secure unified 
command was undoubtedly sound, but the selection of the 
officer to fill the most important military appointment on 
the Western Front was an unfortunate one. Nivelle, 
who ignored many of the lessons of 1915-16, and Haig 
were by no means in agreement as to the methods to be 
employed and, in consequence, whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion was not possible. The change sacrificed the har- 
monious dual command of Haig and Joffre for a formal 
but. ineffective unified command under Nivelle. 


As a result of the subsequent operations of the British 
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and French armies, Haig was made independent of Nivelle 
and the establishment of an effective unified command 
was given a distinct setback. 


2. FAILURE TO EXPLOIT THE SOMME. HAIG’S LONE EFFORT. 


Joffre and Haig closely studying the Somme Battle 
had both come to the conclusion that the Germans must 
not be given time to recover. Joffre had been anxious 
to launch a major offensive in February, but Haig had 
not agreed, Climatic conditions did not favour early 
offensives in Italy and Russia, and Haig had been anxious 
to maintain the principle of simultaneity of offensives on 
all fronts. He also had had grave doubts that a major 
operation could be staged in the time. Although Joffre 
and Haig had disagreed as to the date of the offensive, 
they had been in full accord as regards the commencement 
of a process of attrition at a very early date. It had been 
decided to proceed with attrition warfare by attacking 
the shoulders of the area gained on the Somme. Joffre 
was subsequently to have launched an offensive in 
Champagne. 

‘The removal of Joffre wrecked the plan. Nivelle repre- 
sented the “Big Offensive” school, which held that the 
war could be won by a sudden offensive stroke. Attrition 
was anathema to the adherents of this school. Nivelle’s 
first action was to abandon the French share of the opera- 
tions against the shoulders of the Somme area and setting 
about the preparation of a huge offensive, he left Haig 
to exploit single-handed the success achieved in 1916. 
This Haig did with remarkable results on the Ancre, and 
by 17th February the Germans were in retreat to the 
Hindenburg Line. 


3. THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


During the Somme Battle in 1916 the German Supreme 
Command realised that the Allies were gaining the ascen- 
dancy and that there were not sufficient troops to cope 
with the length of line held. It was decided to shorten 
the line by cutting off the forward area of the big salient 
and thus release troops for the formation of a general 
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reserve. Accordingly an exceptionally strong defensive 
zone. was constructed from near Arras, passing eight miles 
west of Cambrai to St. Quentin and thence southerly to 
a point eight miles S.W. of Laon. From here it continued 
in an easterly direction to Metz. An extension of the 
defences, known by the Allies as the Drocourt-Queant 
Switch, branched north from about midway between 
Cambrai and Arras to Lille. From St. Quentin a 
secondary zone extended S.E. to Rethel. From just S.W. 
of Valenciennes to S.E. of Sedan a rear zone was laid 
out but was not completed. 


_ Although. withdrawal from the Soissons-Arras sector 
was ‘according to plan,.it took place much earlier than 
contemplated owing to the British successes on the Ancre. 
The withdrawal, which was confined to the above- 
mentioned sector, was successful and its success was due, 
to no small extent, to lack of pressure of pursuit. An 
extension of the British line had robbed Haig of a good 
deal of his reserve strength and so denied him the full 
fruits of his operations on the Ancre. Had Joffre remained 
in command, the withdrawal would have been carried out 
under all the disadvantages of a retreat under pressure of 
close contact fighting, and the Germans, whilst engaged 
in staving off pursuit would have been unprepared for the 
proposed Joffre offensive from Reims. The German army 
would have been denied the rest it so greatly needed and 
the moral effect would have been indeed serious. As it 
was the Germans withdrew safely into their new defensive 
zone and undoubtedly they won the strategical honours 
of the operation. 


4. THE RESUMPTION OF THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 


Shortly before the opening of the Somme battle, plans 
had been considered for a British attack at Arras. They 
had been laid aside for the moment, but were revived in 
October, 1916. The. plans were ready and the attack 
was launched on 9th April as part of a dual offensive 
based. on Arras and Reims. On 16th April Nivelle 
launched the French offensive between. Soissons and 
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Reims. It was a complete fiasco, but the British attack 
was, within limits, very successful, the famous Vimy Ridge 
being seized and held. 


The British now met with a new form of defence. 
Ludendorff, studying the Somme battle had decided that 
the basis of active defence—the counter attack—should 
. be given an enlarged scope. In consequence, towards 
the end of the Battle of Arras, the British found the 
forward areas lightly held, with large bodies massed 
behind for counter attack. These tactics proved highly 
successful as our troops, on reaching the limit of their 
artillery support, were subjected to well-delivered counter 
attacks. The Arras battle finished with Haig studying 
the new method, An answer was found and the methods 
employed later in Flanders completely mastered the Ger- 
man tactics, 


5. COLLAPSE OF THE PRENCH ARMY. 


The close of the offensive ushered in one of the gravest 
periods of the war. The French Army morally collapsed. 
Nivelle was dismissed and Petain appointed in his stead. 
He immediately appealed to Haig to take over almost the 
whole burden on the Western Front in order that he 
could take steps to build up the moral of the French Army. 


6. THE FLANDERS OFFENSIVE. 


Continuing to demonstrate at Arras, Haig transferred 
his centre of gravity to Flanders, where he began opera- 
tions against the high ground east of Ypres. It will be 
noted that the area selected is not within the zone of 
strategic operations, which was originally laid down. 
The reasons for selecting Flanders were :— 


(i.) Operations at Arras and south of it would be 
handicapped by the lack of communications 
across the zone devastated by the Germans in 
their retreat to the Hindenburg Line. Until the 
communications were repaired major operations 
must suffer. 
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(ii-) The submarine warfare had very nearly brought 
. «+ the British Isles to starvation. German pos- 
session of the Belgian coast facilitated the opera- 
tions of their submarines. By a_ successful 
offensive it was hoped to win back this portion 
of the coastline. 
(iii.) With the object of securing more favourable 
tactical ground the Second Army had been 
ordered to be ready to attack the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge at a month’s notice. The 
Second Army plans were ready and all that was 
necessary was to transfer the additional troops 
and guns into the area, thus avoiding a long 
delay before an offensive could be launched. 


“The objects of the operations were :— 

(i) Immediate. , 

. (a) To force the Germans to concentrate 
against the British, thus relieving the 
French Army from pressure while re- 
covering its fighting spirit. 

(b) To clear the Belgian coast and abolish 

the enemy submarines bases there. 


(i.)- Ultimate. 
Penetration to the railway through Liege. 


The offensive began on 7th June and continued until 
November. Throughout, the operations were handi- 
capped by abnormally wet weather, and the territorial 
gains were thereby limited, but the local tactical situation 
which had been so unfavourable since 1914 was definitely 
improved. As a strategical result there is no doubt that 
the strain was taken off the French, as the return for 
25th October, 1917, showed six Germans per yard of 
front in Flanders, whilst the greatest number opposite 
_ any part of the French line was two per yard. Con-~- 
sequently it was not long before the French Army had 
recovered: and was once again in good fighting: spirit. 
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Two ‘successful local attacks were launched—one at 
Verdun and one west of Reims. 

Haig’s answer to the new defensive tactics of the enemy 
(defence by counter attack) was to reduce the depth of 
his advances. Now the final objective for the day was 
fixed within effective as opposed to long range artillery 
fire. This had the effect of causing the enemy counter 
attack to be made through the zone of effective artillery 
support. Thus the counter attack was broken up and the 
objective consolidated in preparation for a fresh advance. 
The shallowness of each advance was compensated for 
by the certainty with which it was made andthe rapidity 
with which a fresh step forward could be undertaken. 
Ludendorff, in his book “My War Memories,” . admitted 
he could find no answer to the. British tactics. Unfor- 
tunately the wet weather brought operations to a stand- 
still in November, but not before the British were masters 
of the Messines-Passchendaele Ridge, a good start line 
for further operations. 

The Flanders operations have been criticised severely 
on three main grounds— . 

(a) The selection of Flanders for the operations. 

(b). The failure to push attacks so as to reach the 
enemy guns with the infantry assault. 

(c) Continuance of the operations after the break of 

_ . weather in face of the large casualty list. 


' The first is answered by the need for making an attempt 
to clear the Belgian coast. Ludendorff completely answers. 
the second in his book, “My War Memories,” wherein. 
he states that the British, by reducing the depth of each 
advance, compelled him to counter attack through a zone 
swept by artillery firing at short ranges, Petain answers 
the third by his repeated appeals to Haig to continue his. 
attacks until the French Army had again become an 
effective instrument of war. 

7, CAMBRAI—AN INCIDENT IN THE WAR. 


Whilst the operations in Flanders were proceeding, the 
Tank officers were seeking a suitable area for tank opera- 
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tions as Flanders was obviously unsuitable. The area 
in the vicinity of Cambrai was chosen and an attack was 
launched on 20th November. This attack was purely of 
a local nature, but it had one strategical object, to prevent 
the Germans withdrawing troops to exploit the success in 
Italy. The tactical object was to secure the high ground 
of Bourlon and establish a start line for operations. in 
the direction of Douai, The. strategical result was, to a 
great extent, satisfactory, but, whilst making some gains, 
the operation was a tactical failure. The cause of this 
failure is attributed to— 


(i.) No reserve of tanks being available for the 
second day's operations. . 

(ii.) Inadequate reserves for exploitation. 

‘(iti.) The rapidity of the assembly of the Gerda 
reserves and the strength of the counter attack. 
(Note the railway junction of Cambrai enabling 
rapid transport of troops), and 

(iv.) The lack of understanding and proper co-opera- 
tion between the Infantry and the Tanks. 


‘8. IMPORTANT EVENTS IN 1917. 


A number of important events occurred during 1917 
which vitally affected the war on the Western Front. 
Russia— ; 


12th March.—Political revolution. 

14th March.—Provisional Government formed. 
15th March.—Tsar abdicated. 

8th November.—Bolshevik element ‘sik charge. 
2nd December.—Hostilities suspended. ; 


Although hostilities were resumed on 18th February, 
1918, owing to Russia's tardiness in finalising peace 
arrangements, Russia, in December, ceased to figure as a 
force to be contended with. 

America— 

3rd February.—Severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany. 
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6th April—Declared war. 

19th May.—Decided to send a division to France 
at once. ; ; 

25th June.—First contingent arrived in France. 


lItaly— 
October.—Suffered severe collapse at Caporetto and 
Allied troops from France despatched to try 
to save the situation. 


9. UNIFIED COMMAND. 


It was obvious that Allied success was being prejudiced 
by the difficulty of co-ordinating the whole of their war 
efforts and after the Italian disaster it was decided to 
establish the Supreme War Council. Previously the 
vacious Governments had conferred as occasion required, 
but there was no organization such as a secretariat to 
prepare before hand the business for such conference or 
to ensure the execution of the decisions made. The 
Supreme War Council supplied the machinery for an 
exchange of views, but it did not and could not supply 
the means of securing co-ordinated command in the field. 

In February, 1918, an Executive Military Council was 
appointed consisting of a French, a British, an American, 
and an Italian General, with Foch as chairman. It was 
a poor substitute for an Allied Commander-in-Chief. It 
failed, as could only be expected, to ensure unity of 
military effort, and in March the situation became so 
critical that the organization was swept away and Foch 
was appointed to co-ordinate the Allied Forces. On 14th 
April his position was strengthened by his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France 
and Belgium (excluding the Belgian Army). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GERMANY’S FINAL BID FOR VICTORY. 


1, THE CHANGED ASPECT. 


. As each preceding year had passed the Allied Com-~ 
manders-in-Chief had collaborated in deciding on the 
offensive operations for the following year. 1917, how- 
ever, closed on a changed situation. The collapse of 
Russia had definitely altered.the position and the Allies 
were faced not with problems of offensive operations, 
but with the more vital problems of adequate defensive 
measures against an inevitable’ German - offensive. 
Throughout the winter German troops were streaming 
across Europe from East to West and by March 
numerical superiority was established by the enemy on 
the Western Front. In addition to numerical superiority 
there was another factor. The nature of the war on the 
Eastern Front towards the end of 1917 had been such 
that, from a comparative point of view, the East was a 
training camp in which tired units from the West refitted 
and recovered. Again from 1915 onwards the Germans 
on the Western Front had concentrated on defence, and 
their defensive zones had kept pace with the growth of 
the Allied armies, whose whole time had been devoted 
to offensive measures. Consequently, a fully equipped 
and numerically superior force was about to attack the 
Allies who had been unable to afford either the time or 
the men to construct huge defensive zones. This point 
is frequently overlooked by writers.in comparing the 
progress made by the Germans in 1918 with that of 
previous Allied offensives. Ludendorff, with an army 
as efficient and as well equipped as that of the Allies at 
‘the end of 1917, was about to attack defences little better 
than those of the Germans of 1915. 
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The situation was indeed serious, but it was rendered 
more so for the British army on account of the enlarged 
line commitments. The British Commander-in-Chief had 
been forced by circumstances to take over more of the 
line than his holding power warranted. 


To add to the seriousness of the situation Haig was not 
receiving from the Home Government the support to 
which he was entitled. The Eastern school was extremely 
active, and on the eve of the greatest crisis in the war 
plans were being formulated in England for operations 
in the Near East. Such divergence of opinion as to true 
strategy was sufficiently serious in itself, but when, in 
addition, troops were withheld from the Western Front, 
the position became grave indeed. 


In order to make the best of a bad situation a plan 
was formulated at a conference between Haig and Petain 
by which each would send support to the other in event 
of either having to meet the enemy offensive. The pro- 
mised support did not materialise owing to the fact that 
when the German offensive was launched against the 
British army Petain refused to believe that it was the 
main blow. 'The failure of this arrangement for mutual 
support led Haig to urge the appointment of Foch as 
Generalissimo in order that there would be someone, 
removed from the command of either army, who could 
view the whole front as one entity and direct the Allied 
forces as a united command. 


2. THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE. 


By March Ludendorff was ready to launch his offen- 
sive. He was determined to launch it before the arrival 
of the Americans, in increasing numbers, could turn the 
scale against him. Aiming at the maximum of surprise 
the enemy concealed well the intended area of attack 
and’ refrained from moving reserves: forward until the 
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last moment. There were three areas under considera~ 
tion. for the offensive :— 


_” Area. Object. 


Flanders To secure the channel ports of Calais 
and Boulogne and shorten the line. 


Arras-Le Fere To break through between Arras and 
: Peronne and drive the northern part 
of the Allied forces back on the sea 
and operate against the French with. 

a mobile force. 


Astride Verdun To eliminate the Verdun salient and 
’ shorten the line. 


The second was selected and the attack was launched 
on a 74-mile front on 21st March. 


3. THE OFFENSIVE IN PICARDY AND ON THE SOMME. - 


The British right flank at this time was just south of 
the Oise some 18 miles south of St. Quentin. It was 
held by the Fifth Army, who had only recently taken 
over the sector from the French. The junction of the 
Fifth and Third Armies was 10 miles S.S.W. of Cambrai 
and of the Third and First Armies 6 miles N.E. of Arras. 
- The German attack, striking stiff resistance around 
Arras and meeting by far inferior numbers in the south, 
swung forward like a door with its hinge on the Scarpe 
some four miles in front of Arras, its outer edge passing 
along the Oise and moving through Montdidier on 27th 
March. On this date Ludendorff decided to. change the 
sector of the break through so as to take full advantage 
of the progress of his left. He accordingly reinforced 
his left army (18th) and directed it on Amiens.. This 
straightened out a re-entrant between the Somme and 
Montdidier and the line in this sector swung forward. 
By 4th April, however, the attack began to wane. Its 
impetus was expended and the difficulties of maintaining 
the attack across the area he had so thoroughly devastated 
in 1917 caused Ludendorff to call a halt. On 24th April 
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a fresh attack was made at Villers-Bretonneux without 
success. 


The collapse of the British Fifth Army created a most 
unhappy impression of lack of moral and efficiency, an 
impression built upon an entirely erroneous conception 
of the true circumstances, and one which has proved 
difficult to dispel. As a natural corollary the German 
Army has been extolled by many for the wonderful fight- 
ing qualities it displayed in March, 1918. It is not desired 
to detract from the merits of the German success, but it 
is essential that every student of military history should 
realise the untenable position in which the Fifth Army 
found itself. Having recently taken over from the 
French, a system of trenches ill-prepared for adequate 
defence, the Fifth Army, consisting of fourteen divisions 
and three cavalry divisions, was called upon to with- 
stand an attack. by forty German divisions. Distributed 
into the various forward and rear zones along a front 
of forty-two miles, the Fifth Army had a density of three 
men per linear yard of front in country eminently suitable 
for offensive operations. In Flanders in 1917 in good 
defensive country the German army with a density of 
six men per yard could delay but not prevent Haig’s 
advance. That the Fifth Army under these circumstances 
was able to stem the tide until help was forthcoming is 
sufficient answer to the criticism. 


4, THE OFFENSIVE ON THE LYS. 


Concluding that his hopes for a decision on the Somme 
could no longer be realised, Ludendorff decided on 5th 
April to attempt to gain a decision in Flanders and on 
9th April the Germans commenced an offensive on the 
River Lys. Ypres on the north and Vimy. Ridge on the 
south, standing firm, limited progress to a forward bulge. 
By 30th April the line ran from Givenchy-Merville- 
Merris-Kemmel-East of Ypres and then northward 
through Langemarck. Beyond this line a further advance 
could not be made. 
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5. THE OFFENSIVE ON THE AISNE. 


Ludendorff was now very worried as to his next step. 
Whilst his forces were being exhausted the Allies were 
gaining strength, and the influx of American troops was 
gradually reducing his numerical superiority. He con- 
sidered that the Allies in Flanders were too strong to 
warrant a fresh attack there, and on the Somme the 
rearward areas contained neither the cover nor the 
facilities for staging a fresh attack. Accordingly he com- 
menced preparations for an attack on the Soissons-~Reims 
sector. The preparation took considerable time, and it 
was not until 27th May that he was ready. An attack 
was then made between Noyon and Reims and by 6th 
June a large salient had been established between Noyon- 
Chateau Thierry-Reims, but beyond the line of the 
. Marne the enemy could not go. On 9th June the enemy 
attempted to widen the salient by attacking on the line 
Montdidier-Noyon. This attack was quickly brought 
to a standstill. The German forces were beginning. to 
lose the power to make deep advances. 


A period of local activity followed until 15th July, 
when the enemy was ready to launch an attack astride 
Reims. The attack inside the salient, subjected to a well- 
delivered counter attack, made small progress and the 
attack east of Reims was a complete failure. The Ger- 
man army had shot its bolt and the initiative was to 
pass to the Allies. 


6. RETROSPECT. 


The great German offensive was definitely stopped. 
Ludendorff had attempted to gain a decision by one 
mighty blow and had failed. He again endeavoured to 
gain a decision by a single blow, first on the Lys and 
then on the Aisne. Each had achieved initial success, 
but each had reached a limit beyond which progress 
could not be made. Influenced naturally by the entry 
of America, Ludendorff had dispensed with the attrition 
stage which the Allies in 1915 had decided was an 
essential prelude to the decisive blow. In a way Luden- 
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dorff had conformed to the Nivelle idea of 1917. Cer- 
tainly success, up to a point, had been achieved, but the 
net result was failure. 


‘In fact, Ludendorff had disregarded the lessons which 
the Allies had learnt in the bitter school of experience. 
In December Haig had said, “An all-out attack- by the 
Germans must end in ultimate disaster to them.” He 
believed that “a great attack would involve them in 
enormous losses, both in man and material; which they 
were no longer in a position to meet, and failure of any 
such attack would forthwith imperil the whole German 
situation.” (‘Field Marshal Earl Haig.""—Charteris. ) 


Difficulties in ‘maintaining the impetus of the offensive 
had been accentuated by the devastation of the area 
which had been so thoroughly effected by the Germans 
in their withdrawal to the Hindenburg. line in 1917. 


Ludendorff, by his offensives, had-in effect himself 
brought about the attrition of the German armies and 
relieved the Allies of this essential prelude to their 
offensive. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE ALLIED ADVANCE TO VICTORY, 
1, RESPITE AND RECOVERY. 


The heavy casualties incurred by the enemy during 
the offensives in Picardy and on the Lys necessitated the 
concentration of his available resources for the offensive 
on the Aisne. This afforded the Allies a respite on other 
parts of the front which was eagerly availed of. On 
the front of the British Fourth Army which was now 
covering Amiens the defences were being considerably 
strengthened, and whilst this work was going on a 
number of small raids were initiated. They were very 
successful, and moral superiority over the Germans was 
quickly established. The situation improved to such an 
extent that the Fourth Army Commander (Sir Henry 
Rawlinson) decided that he was justified in carrying out 
more extensive operations. He therefore entrusted to 
the Australian Corps under Sir John Monash the task 
of seizing the important position of Hamel and Vaire 
Wood. 

On 4th July the attack was made on a plan which 
was subsequently adopted as a model for similar opera~ 
tions.* The result exceeded all expectations and the 
general effect was electrical. New possibilities were 
opened up, and it became a firm conviction that, at least 
on the Fourth Army Front, a well-organized attack had 
every chance of breaking through the enemy defences. 
The fear of further enemy successes vanished, and was 
replaced by a determination to inflict a crushing defeat 
on the Germans before the close of autumn. 

Plans were immediately prepared, and on 8th August 
there began what eventually proved to be an almost 
uninterrupted advance to final victory. During the period 
between 4th July and 8th August enterprising minor 


_ > *G,HLQ. issued to the whole British Army a General Staff brochure 
containing a full and detailed description of the whole of the battle 
‘plans and preparations, with an official commentary upon them. - 
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operations took full toll of the enemy, building up a will 
to win on one side, and creating an inferiority complex 
on the other. 


2. THE ALLIED COUNTER OFFENSIVE. 


Before the Germans had made their last bid for victory 

on 15th July, Foch had completed his plans for a return 
to the offensive. His immediate intention was to free 
the lateral communications of the Allies by limited attacks 
on the. “Marne, the Somme, and at St. Mihiel. 
On 18th July he counter attacked the final German 
attempt to cross the Marne, and by 7th August the enemy 
had been driven back to the Aisne and the Vesle, where 
the. Allies halted, and the centre of activity was trans~- 
ferred to.the Somme. It was this counter attack which 
definitely ended the enemy. offensive, and Ludendorff 
wrote: “A crisis lay before us for the next few days, 
and until it. was over no great strategical decisions could 
be taken.” 


The Allies: were determined, however, to prevent. 
Ludendorff from making “great strategical decisions’ and = 
on 8th August the British Fourth Army began an offen- 
sive on the Somme which, sweeping all before it, 
definitely sealed the fate of the enemy. So successful 
was this attack that Haig, grasping the opportunity, set 
the Third Army in motion on the left of the Fourth, and 
by 1st September both Bapaume and Peronne were in 
British hands. 

In the meantime the French First and Tenth Avion 
operating on the right of and .in conjunction with the 
British Fourth Army, achieved considerable success in 
the battles of Montdidier and Noyon. . 


The operations which began on 8th August were so 
extraordinarily successful that German Head-quarters 
became completely demoralised and decided to withdraw 
once more to the shelter of the Hindenburg Line. This 
withdrawal was not allowed to be carried out with the 
precision which characterised that of 1917, and before 
the end of September the enemy, battered and demoral- 
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ised, lay cowering in the strongly protected works of the 
defensive zone, from which on 21st March he had 
emerged so full of. enthusiasm. 

. There is no doubt but that 8th August marked the 
turning point of the war and the operations initiated by 
the Fourth Army made victory possible in 1918.* Thus 
the operations begun by Foch with the limited object of 
freeing his lateral communications became merged into 
the final advance to victory and the decision to await 
the full growth of the American Army in 1919 before 
commencing a-general offensive was reversed. 

Making the most of the situation created in the centre, 
Haig, on 26th August, directed the First Army to attack 
at Arras, and by 2nd September a lodgment had béen 
secured in the Drocourt-Queant Switch. 

In Flanders the enemy, once his offensive had failed, 
was not happy in the salient which his advance had made 
and, as early as 5th August, he had begun to effect local 
withdrawals. The Allied troops in this sector main- 
tained an active pressure, and on 6th September the Lys 
salient had disappeared. 

South of Verdun the American First Army, on the 12th 
September, pinched out the St. Mihiel salient which the 
enemy had commenced to evacuate. 


- Between 12th and 18th September the area west of 
the Hindenburg Line was cleared of enemy troops, and 
the close of this period has been taken as marking the 
last stages of the counter-offensive. Subsequent opera- 
tions embraced the co-ordinated converging attack by 
the whole of the Allied Armies on objectives the attain- 
ment of which was calculated to involve the collapse of 
the enemy resistance. Sir Douglas Haig, in his 
despatches, divides the operations from 8th August to 
11th’ November into two phases, the fighting in en- 
trenched positions (8th August-7th October) and the 
fighting in open country (8th October-1ith November). 


“*Regarding. 8th August. Ludendorff wrote :—'‘8th August was the 
Black day of the German Army in the. history of the war.” ( “My 
War Memories.”) 
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The’ line of division here adopted is integded to bring 
the final phase into bolder relief: 


3. THE FINAL OFFENSIVE. 


“As previously mentioned. the operations on the British 
front had made it possible to seek victory in 1918, and, 
while the Operations between the 12th and 18th Septem- 
ber were in progress, Haig and Foch were constructing 
the plan for a final offensive. This plan, though clear 
cit. and definite in itself, amounted in substance to a 
co-ordination of the operations in other sectors with the 
advance of the British in the centre. Much of the credit 
for the plan is due’to Sir Douglas Haig, and, indeed, it 
was only after considerable discussion that Foch was 
induced by Haig to direct the American Army inwards 
towards Sedan instead of outwards towards Metz and 
the Saar Basin. 

Briefly the plan was as follows :— 

_-American First. Army west of the Meuse towards 
Sedan. 

French Fourth Army from the Champagne towards 

. Mezieres. 

French First Army and British Fourth, Third and 

’ First Armies ( including some American Divisions) 
between the Oise and the Scarpe- towards 
‘Maubeuge. 

* Belgian Army, British Second Army | and some 

~ French troops from Ypres towards Ghent and 
thence across the communications forward of 

_ Brussels. 

" The troops on the remainder of the front were to 
exert continual pressure. 


-It will be noted that the strategical objectives are. prac- 
tically identical with those decided upon by Joffre at. the 
end of 1914. 

‘As Generalissimo, Foch was responsible for the opera- 
tions, but the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 
still remained responsible to his own. Government. The 
British Government, whilst unwilling to veto the plan; 
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felt ‘so doubtful of its success that they were not prepared 
to support it. The onus was placed entirely on Haig 
who, great soldier that he was, was prepared to stake 
his whole future on the outcome of the offensive. 


The offensive commenced on 26th September with the 
two southern attacks, followed on 27th September by 
the attack between the Oise and the Scarpe and on 28th 
September by the attack in Flanders. Extraordinarily 
rapid progress was made and before long the moral of 
the enemy troops and the supreme command became so 
badly shaken that by 30th September Ludendorff was 
pressing for peace. 


In spite, however, of the ascendency gained by the 
Allies, it was by no means easy to maintain the momen- 
tum necessary to gather the full fruits of victory. Behind 
the northern attack was the mud and desolation of the 
Flanders battlefields, behind the centre was a thoroughly 
devastated area of over 1,000 square miles, behind 
Gourand in the Champagne lay a smaller but equally 
desolate area, and behind the Americans were the battle- 
fields of Verdun. Ammunition supplies and military stores 
could not be transported in quantities sufficient to main-~ 
tain the advance of which the fighting troops themselves 
were capable, and accordingly progress became slower. 
While on 1st October the Belgians were two miles from 
Roulers, it was not until 14th that they could bridge the 
muddy gulf in front and enter the town. Similarly by 
30th September the British had pushed past Cambrai 
on both sides, but not until 9th October was Cambrai 
cleared. A similar state of affairs existed throughout the 
remainder of the front, 


In spite, however, of the slowness of the Allied ad- 
vance, the Germans were incapable of making a definite 
stand and the operations from about 8th October 
developed into little more than a slow but determined 
pursuit of an enemy who, though beaten, was doing his 
utmost to postpone the inevitable. 
~ On 30th October the line ran generally from the Dutch 
frontier south to Audenarde and along the Schelde to 
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Valenciennes, and continuing south to Ribemont, passed 
south-east through Rethel and around Verdun, The 
enemy were in a most unhappy position. Behind the 
centre of the line lay the forest and mountains of the 
Ardennes, containing one through railway and few roads. 
If Sedan in the south and Maubeuge in the north could 
be reached, the position would be untenable. 

Attempting nothing beyond steady pressure in the 
centre, Foch continued the Franco-American blow. at 
Mezieres and Sedan and the British blow towards Mons 
and Maubeuge. The Belgian group was to co-operate 
from the direction of Audenarde and, by pressing the 
enemy on the Schelde, prevent him getting away towards 
the lower Meuse at Liege. 

On Ist November the Franco-American advance was 
continued, The Americans were in the outskirts of Sedan 
on 6th, and on 10th the French reached Mezieres. 

On Ist November the British began an action to turn 
the line of the Schelde. This accomplished, the First, 
(Third and Fourth Armies moved forward to the attack. 
On 9th Maubeuge was entered and on 11th Mons fell. 
The French, on the British right, keeping pace, occupied 
Hirson on 9th. 

In the north progress, as permitted by the nature of the 
country, was made and the enemy commenced to break 
up on 8th. 

In the meantime, negotiations for an armistice had been 
opened and the Armistice was declared on 11th Novem- 
ber. At this stage chaos reigned behind the German 
lines, roads and ‘railways were completely blocked and 
any form of supply was impossible, On the other hand, 
the supply system of the Allies was also severely strained 
and at the time of the Armistice had very nearly reached 
the breaking point. 

nA 4. RETROSPECT. 

The cessation of hostilities on the Western Front on 
11th November, 1918, signalised the defeat of Germany 
and justified British military thought and leadership. 

The war from 1914 to 1918 witnessed many develop- 
ments in weapons and _ tactics, but no change in the 
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fundamental principles of war. Two new weapons of 
war appeared—gas and the tank—and there were radical 
changes in artillery. The surprise use by Germany in 
the opening phase of the war of the 42 c.m. Howitzer 
as a’ weapon in field operations was but a bare indica- 
tion of what artillery support would develop into. The 
developments in air warfare were amazing. 

' Through all these changes a steadfastness of purpose 
characterised the Allied military conduct of the war in 
France and Belgium. In 1914 a clear appreciation of the 
situation led to the selection of certain objectives which 
were constantly borne in mind. When the German 
offensive in 1918 expended itself the opportunity was at 
last provided for securing them. It was Haig who, above 
all, clearly saw that the opportunity had arrived, and 
to his insistence it was due that Foch, taking the tide at 
the flood, launched the final offensive. When the objec- 
tives decided upon in 1914 were secured in 1918, the 
German army ceased to exist as an effective instrument 
of war. 

' This steadfastness of purpose, however, found no 
counterpait in the political direction of the war which 
has much to answer for. The unwarranted lack of faith 
in the military leaders on the part of responsible political 
authorities greatly increased the difficulties of the war 
which already had been rendered difficult enough by the 
superiority of the enemy's pre-war preparations. The 
absence of unified command in the theatre of war was 
an additional difficulty in which the politician did little 


to help. a 


-. The eventual Allied success can be attributed in a very 
great measure to the fact that, in Sir Douglas Haig, the 
British Army possessed a Commander-in-Chief who, 
scorning political intrigue, concentrated on the one great 
problem of winning the war. He, above all, had earned 
the right to the appointment of Generalissimo, but, sink- 


ing all personal claims for the common good, he was 


. largely instrumental! in bringing about, in the critical days 
of 1918, a unified command on the Western Front. Con- 
tinually worried by the advocates of the mythical easy 
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way round, Haig found himself denied vital reinforce- 
ments at times when the fate of the war was in the 
balance. 

In spite of all that was accomplished critics abound 
who can find little else to do but criticise British leader- 
ship and extol that of the enemy and our Allies. They 
assert that Ludendorff accomplished more in three months 
than the Allies did in three years, and that it was not 
until the direction of the war was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman that success was achieved. They call 
the Somme a frightful and senseless waste of life and 
condemn Haig’s tactics in Flanders in 1917 as sadly 
lacking in vision. In fact, throughout the whole war, 
there was in their opinion no inspiration to be found at 
British Head-quarters. The reader must be left to 
examine these criticisms for himself, but, unfortunately, it 
will be necessary to refer, in many ‘@es;. to German 
writers for a just appreciation of British leadership. 

The student will find that a detailed study of the opera- 
tions on the Western Front will bring its own reward 
in a wider outlook upon the many problems of the war 
and a higher appreciation of the British soldier. 

The functions of armoured fighting vehicles require 
the closest scrutiny. The conversion of field operations 
into siege warfare called for the introduction of some 
new weapon to assist in regaining the power of 
manceuvre. The tank was the outcome of this necessity. 
The year 1918 affords a wide field for studying the em- 
ployment of this most modern of weapons, but the student 
must not allow himself to be lead into the error of sup- 
posing that trench warfare is a thing of the past. With 
nations in arms armoured fighting vehicles will constitute 
only a part of the whole and as long as there are un- 
armoured soldiers there will be trenches for their pro- 
tection. 

There is no phase of the operations on the Western 
Front from.the study of which great value cannot be 
obtained, and it is hoped that this general outline will 
encourage the reader to seek further knowledge in the 
annals of the war in France and Belgium. 
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